BELGRAVIA 


NOVEMBER 1808. 


PS 


Dn Piguet. 


I GRANT you, said the Sergeant, that effects sometimes 
follow causes ; but, on the other hand, they often do 
notseemtodoso. You people who have always lived at 
Windingford get the idea that the same effects always 


follow the same causes. Now, in reality, they do so; 
but, as far as you and I can see, they often do nothing 
of the sort. If you find like causes producing unlike 
effects, you must make up your mind that there is some 
unlikeness in the causes that you have not found out. 
And this often happens because you never take the 
trouble to think for yourselves, but take the word of 
someone on whose judgment you rely, or even the word 
of your favourite newspaper, that from such and such 
causes will follow such and such effects. It is very 
foolish to rely on the newspapers, as their writers often 
cannot think any more than you can. The same cir- 
cumstances may impel different men to act differently, 
though the newspaper men think that, given certain 
circumstances and a man twice over, the same effect 
happens each time. This is because the men who 
write such things are so busy studying the outsides of 
other men that they never have time to look in the glass 
and study the man they see there from the inside. 
That is the most interesting way to see men, and no 
one can thoroughly see more than one man in that way. 
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Now, I am finding no fault with the men who write in 
the newspapers—at least, I am finding less fault with the 
writers than with the readers. Only get a sufficient 
number of men believing certain premises, and thinking 
that certain deductions will probably result from those 
premises, and you may have a panic or a European war 
before you know where you are. And the very worst 
thing in the world is a panic in which people follow 
each other blindly, as they do if a fire breaks out at a 
theatre. 

Now, I saw a panic once, and it is because I saw that, 
and saw what might possibly have resulted if it had not 
been nipped in the bud, that I feel so strongly about 
panics. It was in ’81 down in Afghanistan. You know 
we entered the country in ’79, and for two years we, in 
the D.C.L.I., had practically no open fighting. 

Captain Glanville had our Company. Lieutenant 
Tresidder, Major Tresidder he is now, was second in 
command, Nearly all the time during those two years 
we had been on piquet. I think I. Company had had 
about three nights in bed in that period. We had made 
a day’s march, and were congratulating ourselves that 
some other Companies would be for duty, when the 
Adjutant rode down and said— 

“Captain Glanville, the C.O. wishes you to take your 
Company out as piquet to cover the front, from the dry 
bed of the stream on the right to the clump of trees on 
the left.” 

“Very good, sir,” said Captain Glanville, though I 
heard him add, “Just our damned luck.’’ Then he 
turned to Lieutenant Tresidder and said— 

“Did you ever sleep in a bed, Tresidder ?”’ 

“Once sir, when I was a child,” said he. With that 
the Adjutant grinned, closed his heels, and rode off. 
We went off to the ground we were to occupy ; regular 
convenient place for throat-cutting it was, the usual 
thing for piquets in Afghanistan. 

There was no need to tell us off into reliefs. We 
had had, worse luck, so much piquet that we should 
have felt out of place numbering off any other way than 
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for guard. I was guard on the arms of number one 
relief, of course, commanded by Lieutenant Tresidder. 

You must know there was never any fear—or at least 
never much fear—of the entire piquet being rushed by 
the Afghans, let alone the main body being got at; but 
the fear was that the individual outlying sentries might 
be stolen up to in the darkness and hamstrung, or 
receive a charge of shot, or be cut up some way or 
other. And cutting up in some shape or form took 
place very often, and that put the fear of God into the 
sentries. Lieutenant Tresidder posted them. 

“You all keep a good look out and signal up to the 
sentry on the arms if you hear anythin’ ; but don’t go 
raisin’ an alarm unnecessarily.” And that’s very good 
advice to sentries on piquet ; because, when a crowd of 
men get an alarm which rouses them from sleep, they 
generally get into a blue funk. 

The routine on piquet is to divide the Company into 
three reliefs, one always on duty, and two always off. 
Each relief is divided into sentries, a sentry on the arms, 
who must keep all the out-lying sentries in view, a 
visiting patrol, which visits the sentries, and a recon- 
noitring patrol, which goes beyond the line of the 
sentries and feels for the enemy. At the time of which 
I speak, and the sentries then may thank Heaven for it, 
it was allowed to lie down and take cover. Now, the 
ted book says sentries must stand up. Why, no one 
knows. But, if that had been carried out in Afghanistan, 
there would be fewer of the D.C.L.I. left than there are. 
And there is another fine thing with piquets in rifle 
regiments. Sentries are not allowed to remain with fixed 
swords ; but have to fix every time they challenge. The 
worst of those Afghans was that they didn’t play the 
game, and didn’t always wait until a sentry had got his 
sword properly fixed. 

Now, the arms of each relief and each duty are always 
piled together, so that any duty may be turned out 
without disturbing a man of another duty. Over these 
arms I was sentry, and, when Lieutenant Tresidder 
came back from posting, he said :— 
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‘Sentry on the arms.” 

“Sar.” 

‘Oh, it’s you, Hardin’, is it? I want a little sleep if 

can get it. But call me on the slightest alarm. And, 
look here, I told you I wanted to sleep, so, of course, 
I want you to keep that man in Number two relief who 
snores awake.”’ 

“Yes, sir.” 

‘‘—D’you remember that man who said, ‘I go, sir,’ and 
went not? Don’t you forget that, and don’t forget that 
I want to sleep,” 

‘Very good, sir. If he snores, I’ll wake him.” 

‘Good night, Hardin’. Keep a good look out.” 

“Good night, sir.” 

So Lieutenant Tresidder and the visiting patrol tried 
to go to sleep, and I tried not to go to sleep. It was a 
darkish night, and very little could be seen. You know 
all noises sound big on a thick night, especially when 
you are the only one up, and have nothing to do except 
listen for noises which you sincerely trust you won't 
hear. An ordinary sound seems to fill the air. Sounds 
which are unheard in the day force themselves on your 
ear. The brushwood crackles as under a foot. The 
rifles click as if a ghostly hand were pulling the lever. 
You can be in a place which seems in the daytime the 
personification of solitude, and, as soon as the night 
comes on, it seems to be peopled, not only as to the 
earth, but also as to the air. I tell you, piquet is enough 
to make a nervous man believe in ghosts, and especially 
when the piquet is among Afghans, and he may soon be 
a ghost himself if he doesn’t take care. 

In the midst of this noisy solitude, with my ears 
eagerly stretched out to catch every sound, and with 
every nerve on the strain, I suddenly heard the crack 
of a rifle from the direction of one of the out-ly:ng 
sentries. Before you could say Jack Robinson, all the 
men off duty were awake, had snatched up their own, 
or some one else’s arms, and were in a circle, stabbing 
at something in their midst. 

“Give it to him.” “There he is.” ‘Let the devil 
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have it.” “Damn him, stick him through.” ‘Lemme 
get at him.”’ There they were, all raving round in a 
bloodthirsty mass, the presence of all stirring up each 
to show the courage of his hatred for the Afghan who 
had been strolling round murdering sentries ; because 
each thought that he might be the next subject for 
assassination, and such holy fear was in each of their 
hearts that there was not one of them who, singly, 
would not have run before any Afghan, and not a few 
of them would have been ready to run had a murderous 
figure started out from the circle into which they were 
madly stabbing. But no figure started out from the 
inside of the circle. Instead of that, Captain Glanville 
forced his way into the mass from the outside, singing 
out— 

“Now, then, boys, what is it? Let’s see what you've 
killed after all this bother.” 

The men were in such a fright that they would hardly 
leave off stabbing, or striking with the butt into the 
heavy darkness. But Captain Glanville soon elbowed his 
way through the crowd, followed by the colour-sergeant, 
and found, in the middle of the raving mob—nothing. 

“Look here, lads, what you’ve been making such a 
fuss about,” said the Captain. “I daresay if so much 
as a mouse had stirred in the middle of you, you would 
have run back into camp, and perhaps have started a 
panic there. I’m damned well ashamed of you.” 

“Men,” said the colour-sergeant, who was a privileged 
party, to the Captain in an undertone, “are like children 
when they are woke up suddenly in the middle of the 
night. They begin to cry at the dark.” 

_ So the Captain didn’t say any more, because he saw 
it was no use to say anything to the men as they were, 
and I daresay he thought there might have been some 
excuse for them. Perhaps, when he first woke up, he 
himself felt like running into that circle and stabbing 
with his sword at the empty air and dry sand, and 
perhaps he only held himself back by remembering 
that his sash was over his left and not over his right 
shoulder. Perhaps, if he had ever done sentry-go out 
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there, he would not have bothered about which was the 
shoulder on which he wore his sash. No one who has 
not run the risk of being hamstrung himself knows 
where the shoe pinches. 

‘Mr. Tresidder,” said Captain Glanville, ‘‘send out 
your visiting patrol, and let us see what sentry fired that 
shot.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Lieutenant Tresidder, and the men of 
the visiting patrol looked very uncomfortable. They had 
heard a shot fired, and they did not feel sure what might 
be awaiting them. 

“Mr. Tresidder.”’ 

“Se.” 

“T shan’t turn in until we get at the bottom of this. 
So I think you had better take charge of the visiting 
patrol yourself.’’ 

“Very good, sir.” 

Out went the patrol, shaking in its ammunitions. | 
don’t mean to imply in the least that all, or even most 
of them, were cowards ; but every one of them was in 
a state of blue funk, and there is nothing more infectious 
than that. 

“Halt. Who goes there?’ 

“ Friend.” 

‘‘Advance one and give the countersign.”’ 

The leading file advanced. 

‘“ Peshawur.” 

‘Pass friend. Who's in charge?’ 

‘Have you anything to report?’ said the lieutenant. 

‘A shot was fired on my left about a quarter of an 
hour ago, sir.” 

“Do you know by whom ?” 

‘No, sir; but I think it was the next double sentry 
but one. It was certainly not the next sentry.” 

The patrol proceeded to the next double sentry, who 
reported having heard and seen a shot fired by the 
sentry on his left, but who did not know why. So the 
patrol went on to number three double sentry. 

“Halt. Who goes there ?”’ 

“ Friend.” 
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‘“‘ Advance one, and give the countersign.”’ 

“Peshawur. Anything to report?” 

‘About twenty minutes ago I heard something mov- 
ing in the brushwood about fifty yards on the right 
front. I fired and have heard nothing since.” 

‘Now, boys,’ said Lieutenant Tresidder, ‘“ we’re 
going to search that brushwood.”” After some while on 
piquet an officer gets out of the parade ground way of 
speaking. There’s nothing like both having com- 
missariat rations to make officers and men know how to 
appreciate each other. Very carefully the patrol went 
to the patch of brushwood, perhaps ten feet square. 
Most of them had a nasty feeling as they got near it. 
It looked a bit ghostly in the dim light, and the eyes of 
the frightened men seemed to find lurking Afghans in 
each stump. The rustle of the wind among the leaves 
made a cold shiver run through the patrol, and it was 
really no joke, because at any momenta rifle might 
crack out and a man go down. Ina small patrol every 
man thinks, not that he may be the one to rush in and 
do some great deed, as he can think when the battalion 
is in line, but that he may be the man on whom the 
deed may be done. So they walked delicately, with 
fingers itching to be on the trigger. 

‘There he is, sir,’’ said one, in a harsh, dry voice, and 
with his hair on end. 

‘Let me through, boys,” said Lieutenant Tresidder. 

With his drawn sword in his right hand and his 
revolver in his left, he went through, followed by the 
visiting patrol, towards a dark mass that lay on the 
ground. 

‘Well, boys,” he said, “the sentry has killed him. If 
you'll all come close you'll see what is supposed never 
to be seen—a dead donkey.” 

G. STANLEY ELLIS. 





Sailors’ Spurts, 
OR 
“Jack”? AFLOAT, AND “JACK” ASHORE. 


THAT a certain amount of interest attaches to this 
paper will not be denied when it is said it treats— 
albeit superficially—of a subject little known to the 
general reader—this through force of circumstances. 
The very life of a sailor presents a paradox ; for while 
continuous travel introduces into it the element of 
variety, yet the absolute clock-work regularity of the 
routine on board one of Her Majesty’s ships gives an 
uniformity to the existence which, before very long, 
becomes most monotonous. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the naval man 
should welcome with avidity every opportunity of 
amusing himself, nor that the modes he adopts should 
be those least resembling the ordinary state of things on 
board—as being most calculated to take him out of 
himself, so to say. Nevertheless, in spite of his efforts 
at self-emancipation, it is noticeable of the sailors’ 
pastimes, that to each ship one goes, their variation in 
form is no more than is discoverable in the local 
difference in the routine itself—which is practically nil. 

Let us first glance at “Jack” afloat. On board a 
man-of-war it is the invariable custom to let the men 
have to themselves as much of the time as possible after 
“Evening Quarters’’—about 5 p.m.; and it is between 
this hour and when they are “piped down’’—ten 
o’clock generally—that both the sailor and his superior 
is most wont to indulge in recreation. Then may be 
seen some of the younger and more energetic of the 
officers getting to work on the horizontal bar, which has 
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already been triced up with “jiggers”’ ; others will be 
busy with the boxing-gloves ; while yet again, others 
will be engaged in “loose play’’ with the single-sticks. 
Most of the youngsters—midshipmen and naval cadets 
—will be found skylarking generally all over the ship ; 
the elder, and presumably more sedate, among the 
officers remaining content with the contemplative pipe 
while watching the gyrations of their juniors. 

It is a matter of more or less universal knowledge that 
in a war-vessel it is only at stated hours that smoking is 
allowed ; and as these times are somewhat few and far 
between, and as the anti-tobacco movement has not 
many supporters in the Service, it is scarcely ever that 
a naval man is seen during these periods without his 
pipe (or cigarette) between his lips, even though he be 
engaged in a form of recreation at which the landsman 
would never think of smoking—boxing, for example. 
Therefore, it is the rule, rather than the exception, to 
see the men on the fo’c’sle enjoying a game of leap-frog 
and their pipes at one and the same time. 

But it does not always happen that there remains 
much daylight for recreation ; and as a matter of fact it 
is rather the early hours of the night that the blue- 
jacket most enjoys. Then, as he lies lounging, smoking 
upon the deck, free for the time from the restraining 
influences of immediate duty, a zest is added to his 
leisure as he joins in the chorus of a stave one of his 
more musical companions has started. 

It is a remarkable characteristic of the bluejacket that 
he is anything but attached to the so-called comic song, 
nor does he patronise the muse that inspires the modern 
music hall trash. And although Dibdin is not so 
popular as many would wish, that is perhaps owing to 
the exquisite sweetness and pathos of his songs having 
attracted such singers as Sims Reeves, the sailor hesi- 
tates to court comparison. A not unknown event is for 
anaval man himself to turn bard, for the nonce, and 
Write a few verses of a more or less topical nature, and 
set them to some well-known tune. These are taken up 
with an enthusiasm proportionate to the professional 
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points scored. As an example may be quoted a verse 
of the ditty written by some waggish member of the 
Fleet, whose name has—unfortunately, or otherwise — 
not been handed down to posterity. The song referred 
to was anent that disastrous collision which occurred, 
some years ago now, in the Irish Channel, resulting in the 
total loss of the “ Vanguard ’—happily without sacrifice 
of life. Here is the first verse :— 
‘‘ Heave to, jolly sailors, I'll spin you a yarn, 

Messmates come listen to me; 

Ill tell you about a great ironclad, 

That went down in the Irish Sea; 

Run into by another great ironclad, 

Which was very good sport don’t you see, 


For it showed what a very good ram she had, 
Said the Lords of the Admiraltee!”’ 


‘‘Ri-Fol, de rol-lol, de rol, etc., etc.” 

When it is remembered how dearly Jack loves a sly 
slap at ‘‘ My Lords,” it is hardly necessary to record the 
rapturous delight with which the last two lines were 
hailed. 

Howbeit, the style of song that is most characteristic 
of the sailor is undoubtedly the sentimental—such 
ballads as ‘Come back to Erin,’ ‘‘ Way down upon 
the Swaney River,” ‘Annie Laurie,’ ‘ My darling 
Nelly Gray,” and the like, always finding a full chorus 
and earning for the soloist unstinted applause. And to 
those who for the first time hear bluejackets singing, it 
is no exaggeration to describe the effect as electrical. 
Listening to the manly voices, for the most part in 
unison, gathering added charm as they come wafted 
o’er the water on a still night, is to be subjected to a 
sensation one does not experience either at the opera 
or in the concert hall; and although there can be no 
comparison between the two cases in respect to techni- 
cal execution, the lack of such skill in the song of the 
sailor is compensated by his evident earnestness, put- 
ting, as he does, his whole heart into the matter, like as 
is his wont in all else he undertakes, be it work or play. 

Nevertheless, there is an unaccountable tendency to 
‘‘drag’’ in the singing on the fo’c’sle, which, to those 
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not accustomed to this inartistic propensity, is most 
exasperating ; indeed, were there in the audience the 
conductor of a modern high church choir, it is doubtful 
if he would be able to contain himself. Why this 
“ dragging’ should exist ’twere hard to say, for in all 
else it is proverbial of the man-o’-war’s man that smart- 
ness is his peculiar forte. Indeed, tradition credits him 
with being able to boil a potato in half the time it 
takes a cook from the shore to perform that operation. 
But maybe this can be partly accounted for by the 
possibility of a lesser pressure of the atmosphere pre- 
vailing at sea than on land; or again it might happen 
that this report is but a “sailor’s yarn.” 

In former days (even so recently as twenty years back) 
when long sea passages were more frequent than they 
are now, it was the custom aboard some ships to give a 
slightly more organised kind of entertainment than this 
promiscuous singing on the fo'c’sle. Nevertheless, save 
for the arranging with so-and-so that he should sing a 
song, with another that he was to give a reading or 
recitation, while some other few should step-dance, 
these gatherings—generally on the half-deck—could be 
termed naught else but impromptu. Yet the very 
manner, so free and easy, in which these so-called 
Penny Readings were conducted, was not the least 
charm about them, serving as it did to accentuate the 
distinction between the couple of hours they engaged 
and the remainder of the day, with its ever-the-same 
routine, morning, noon, and the night throughout. 

Another form of recreation universally beloved of the 
bluejacket is boat racing. Whether it be an elaborately 
arranged Fleet Regatta, or the single challenge of one 
ship’s galley’s or cutter’s crew pitting their boat against 
that of some other vessel—for stakes varying from a 
sovereign athwart to the usual “bag of spuds.” In 
either case the prize holds but little sway over the 
general excitement prevailing, which has for its origin 
the more deep-rooted sentiment of esprit de corps. The 
interest taken in these races is truly marvellous, and the 
display of excitement is such as is never witnessed at a 
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similar event in which the contesting crews and on- 
lookers are landsmen. This is accounted for by the 
circumstance that not only does each crew, but also the 
boat, belong to a particular vessel present at the race. 
Thus we have enlisted the sympathies of a large body 
of men like a ship’s company, each individual of which 
roars himself hoarse for jis boat to win. 

Further than the excitement over the race, there 
exists no similarity between these events as carried out 
by the seaman and landsman. Even the name of the 
exercise itself differs in the two cases. On shore one 
hears of ‘“ rowing,” a term never used among sailors, 
who talk of ‘pulling ;” and to anyone who has tried five 
minutes at one of these heavy ash oars, pulling through 
the water a cumbersome man-o’-war’s boat, the latter 
term will certainly seem the more appropriate. 

It is of course a szxe gud non that all war vessels’ 
boats should be built upon lines sufficiently heavy to 
render them proof against the very rough usage they 
are sometimes subjected to. Also, an essential element 
of their construction is that, on the occasion of ‘manning 
and arming,” for example, each should be capable of 
carrying her full complement of riflemen, besides the 
allotted quantum of war-material. This being the case, 
even to the captain’s galley, it is unnecessary to point 
out to the reader the impracticability of fitting them 
with sliding seats—although an Oxford man did once 
ssuggest the same to the writer. However, at Fleet 
Regattas, the distinct advantage derived from the use of 
this fitting has, before now, been attained by the simple 
process of liberally lubricating the thwarts with common 
yellow soap. This strikingly original device, in addition 
to giving to the oarsman the full benefit to be gained by 
the use of the more scientifically constructed sliding 
seat, peculiarly recommends itself to the bluejacket, in 
view of the considerable trouble it will save him—in 
respect to his pants—next scrub-and-wash-clothes day. 

To those who enjoy witnessing an exhibition of sheer 
force,of muscle and manly strength, no better sight 
could be recommended than a fleet regatta. Then will 
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be seen, pulling with might and main, boats, from the 
officers’ skiff with a single sculler, to the ship’s launch, 
some fifty feet long, with twenty or so oars, manned by 
the pick of cach ship’s company. To say that in few 
circumstances could finer specimens of humanity be 
viewed, is but to state a truism; and to record that 
every one of those fine fellows pulls as if his very life 
depended upon the result, is but to declare an honest 
fact. And—a point the spectator may well congratulate 
himself upon—it is to these, and such as these, that the 
greater interests of Britain’s defence is entrusted. No 
special course of ‘‘training” has been theirs, they are 
to-day as you may find them any day—fit and ready. 

As for the sailing portion of these regattas, although 
one is denied the enchantingly lovely spectacle of a 
yacht race in the Solent, there are other features which 
tend to recompense one for the deprivation. For 
instance, in certain of the races the adoption of fancy 
rigs is permitted ; then we have the opportunity of 
witnessing and comparing the ingenuity as well as the 
seamanlike ability displayed by the several officers in 
the fitting of these “patent rigs” to their respective 
boats. And that there is no restriction in the exercise 
of talent, neither in this nor in other respects, may be 
concluded when one sees the most extraordinary experi- 
ments sometimes being tested by the admiral in his 
barge, the captain in his galley, and so on, down to the 
midshipman in his dinghy. Chinese junks, Sicilian 
lateens, Bermuda-rigged craft, Zanzibar dhows, and 
every other conceivable form of sail is represented ; while 
false keels, manufactured of boiler-plates temporarily 
bolted to the keel proper, supply the place of that 
important auxiliary to beating to windward. 

In this class of racing, also, there being no restrictions 
regarding the taking in or unloading of ballast—except 
that water-ballast alone shall be used—it is the invariable 
custom to “start ’’ the lot—capsize it over the side—on 
rounding the last buoy, preparatory to the long run home 
before the wind. Moreover, it is no uncommon sight to 
see the majority of a boat’s crew, in their zeal to lighten 
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their craft, deliberately jump overboard—having pre- 
viously arranged for some other boat to be at hand to 
pick them up. Then it is also that the latest things in 
spinnakers and flyers are run up, displaying by practical 
demonstration the inventive genius of each officer, and 
giving to the boat whose crew are smartest at setting 
these unaccustomed canvases the advantage over others 
not worked in so seamanlike a manner. 

In the class of races in which Service rigs only are 
permitted, the points of interest are obvious. For in 
this case it is customary that the midshipman or sub- 
lieutenant who has, in ordinary circumstances, the 
charge of each boat, shall himself sail her; and as the 
rules governing these races are most stringently enforced, 
it stands to reason we have here a sure test of the sailing 
qualities of each boat, as well as the seamanlike ability 
possessed by the several young officers, and that under 
conditions resembling in every point those which would 
rule on actual service. In both classes of sailing races 
the rule of the road is, of course, strictly adhered to, the 
Admiral in his barge—should the relative position of 
the boats demand it—having to give way to the most 
junior midshipman in the dinghy. 

With regard to the prizes to be gained, these are fre- 
quently of a by no means unsubstantial nature, it being 
no uncommon thing for the crew of a winning boat to 
receive as much as a sovereign or more apiece. Neither 
is it exceptional for the Admiral Commander-in-Chief 
of the station to offer a cup for competition ; in fact, in 
the Mediterranean, this has been the established rule 
for some years past. But, as has been before sug- 
gested, far above the mere gaining of prizes, or “ pot- 
hunting,” does the sailor rank the gratification of that 
universal esprit de corps which happily so pervades Her 
Majesty’s Service. 

When bluejackets are detached boat-cruising—in 
the suppression of the slave trade, for example—it can- 
not well be correctly said they are amusing themselves ; 
yet, as a matter of fact, few sports or pastimes hold out 
allurements so congenial tothe average man-o’-war’s-man. 
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Then, it is not at certain hours only that he may 
smoke ; then—a privilege prized immensely—he draws 
his rum neat, instead of having it served out to him 
already diluted ; and best of all, he thinks there is there 
that partial relaxation, not in the discipline itself, but in 
the conditions which surround the carrying of it out. 
For example, instead of being obliged, at any moment 
of the day or night, to appear in any particular style of 
dress, he may wear pretty well what he pleases, so long 
as it be uniform of some sort; moreover, except when 
actually engaged in work immediately connected with 
the boat, or her mission, his time is fairly well his own, 
to do what he likes with. Not, however, that there is 
much variety of occupation from which to choose, 
cooped up, as he is, for days and days together in a 
thirty-two foot cutter, often in drenching rain, and 
always with intense heat and under a scorching sun. 

To show, too, that the discomfort suffered from this 
cause is not to be made light of, it may be mentioned 
that off Zanzibar, about the Mozambique Channel, 
and up and down the Persian Gulf, are some of the 
choice stations selected for this work—which seems, to 
the bluejacket, almost as welcome as play. Of the last- 
named part of the world, the writer once had an 
experience, cruising off Muscat; and, whilst hesitating 
to risk losing the reader’s confidence by recording the 
reading of the thermometer, he may say that it was well 
over one hundred degrees in the shade, and in an open 
boat during the middle of the day, this heat was well- 
nigh beyond endurance. But then Muscat is the place 
of which the story is told, which so graphically indicates 
the extreme sultriness of the climate that perhaps its 
relation may be excused here. 

It is said that a bluejacket having died at this place, 
and having been duly buried, his chum was awakened 
in the night by hearing someone rummaging about among 
the bags in which the men keep their kits. Looking 
over the side of his hammock, he was astonished to see 
the ghost of the dead and buried man, who ought by 
tights to have been down in Davy Jones’s locker. 
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However, nothing daunted, he thus addressed him : 

‘Hallo, Jack !” said he, ‘“ what the so-and-so are you 
a-doin’ up 'ere ?” 

“ Well, Bill,” returned the other, “T’ll tell ’e; it’s so 
bloomin’ cold down there, I’ve been ‘llowed out on 
leave to fetch my monkey-jacket and blanket.” 

Undoubtedly the bluejackets suffer greatly from the 
heat ; but it is a notable fact that the native interpreters 
—Arab half-breeds—one of whom is carried in each 
boat, seem to be affected even more. This state of 
affairs is not lost upon the men, who appear to gather a 
certain amount of relief and satisfaction from seeing a 
native of the soil roasted by his own burning sun. Of 
course, these circumstances give rise to a good deal of 
jocular badinage, and during one of these occasions the 
interpreter was guilty of a bom mot which may bear 
repeating. 

The bluejackets had, one sweltering day, been advis- 
ing the “interupter,” as they call him, to jump over- 
board and have a swim to cool himself. 

For reply the Arab pointed to the numerous sharks 
that surrounded the boat. 

The obvious rejoinder was, that he, being a Mahom- 
medan, need fear nothing ; for did not his faith teach 
him that if God had said he should not die that day 
then he would not. 

To which Ali demurely replied, “ Yes, but I do not 
know what God has said.” 

This, by-the-way, would seem to prove that a fatalist 
is not necessarily a bigot ; yet as, according to him, all 
things are fore-ordained, one is driven to the conclusion 
that a broad-minded fatalist is not an anomaly—which, 
as our old friend Euclid would observe, is absurd. 

Let us now take a glance at some of the amusements 
“Jack” is wont to indulge in when landed, on leave. 
These, as may be supposed, materially differ from those 
we have already had under notice. For not only are 
the possibilities for fun greater, but the casting aside of 
“routine”? and the temporary relaxing of the iron hand 
of discipline offers more scope to the bluejacket who, 
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ever full of health and spirits, feels, as he first sets foot 
on shore, very much like what must be the joyful sensa- 
tions of a sky-lark released from its cage. 

Not, however, that when “Jack” gets ashore he is 
entirely free from that discipline which has for its 
watch-word, Duty, Duty, always on duty !—for should 
he in his peregrinations come in contact with one of 
his officers—even though the latter may be in plain 
clothes—he is bound to salute, and show all the usual 
marks of respect, just as if he were on the quarter-deck 
of his own vessel. 

But, first of all, it must be remembered that for a man 
belonging to the Royal Navy to get ashore, more is 
needed than a boat to land him—a good character being 
that essential ; and in direct ratio to his general conduct 
on board are the opportunities the bluejacket has for 
leaving the ship on pleasure bound. 

In days gone by it certainly was the case that the 
sailor was not-—to put it mildly—famed for his sober 
conduct when on shore. Now, however, not only have 
their habits, with the times, altered for the better, but 
the very men we get in the Service to-day are of so 
superior a Class to those of “the good old days ”’ as to be 
beyond comparison. Nor is this difficult of comprehen- 
sion when it is called to mind that, in former times, a 
prolific source from which our supply of men was drawn 
was the gleanings of the press gang from the slums and 
elsewhere. Not, by the way, that we even now adopt 
by any means the most perfect and attractive system of 
strengthening the personnel of our Navy :—But that is 
another question. 

Although it may still be that the grog-shop is the first 
place for which, on landing, the average bluejacket will 
steer ; yet this is mainly on account of the comparative 
rareness of opportunity presented for gratifying his 
natural taste for something that, in ordinary circum- 
stances, is forbidden him ; and in doing this, is he not 
but proving that though a sailor he is still but human? 
As with the landsman, so with the sailor, the habitual 
irequenter of the grog-shop belongs to a set apart from 

18 
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his fellows; and as those very qualities that go to make 
him ‘a shining light at the public-house bar” are not 
such as recommend him to the notice of any outside his 
immediate coterie, it is found that the sailor who is a 
soaker can never rise in his profession ; in fact, it is 
seldom long before his failing brings about, directly or 
indirectly, his discharge from the Service as “an undesir- 
able character.” 

There can be no manner of harm in a man slaking his 
thirst with a glass or so of beer—-to him a luxury rarely 
procurable ; nor is there any reason he should not, if he 
feel the want of a stimulant, take a glass or two of grog, 
Yet we find, in many parts of the world, that those 
admirable Institutions and Homes, opened for the 
especial benefit of our sailors, are very often conducted 
upon the principle of rabid prohibition of all fermented 
liquors. This is practically driving the bluejacket who 
may want a glass of ale into an establishment where he 
will probably be thrown into bad company, and certainly 
not get either pure beer or drinkable spirits. 

It is suggested that it would be far better, both for the 
men and the Institutions, if it were at once allowed that 
the bluejacket does sometimes require liquid refresh- 
ment other than tea, coffee, cocoa, etc. Then if, instead 
of being pursued at every turn by the molly-coddle 
system, he were to find the best beer procurable at the 
Sailors’ Home, he would, out of preference, patronise 
that establishment, to the distinct advantage of all con- 
cerned; and if, without the enforcement of either 
regulation or restriction, he were put upon his honour— 
so to say, it would be very soon apparent that our sailors 
have both self-restraint and self-respect sufficient to keep 
them from excessive indulgence—indeed, there is little 
doubt such an event would be exceptional. 

In existing circumstances, the vileness of the liquor 
our men are served with—notably. at large seaport 
towns abroad—is proverbial; the spirits frequently 
being hardly short of absolute poison. This is vouched 
for—if in no other way, by the names under which some 
of these foul concoctions pass among the bluejackets 
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themselves: ‘‘Cape smoke,’ “ Red-hot Arak,” “ Fixed 
bayonets,”  ‘“ Kill-at-a-thousand-yards,” ‘“ Strike-you- 
dead,” being a few of the more common. And it is 
through the retailing of these (and such-like stuff) in the 
place of the less harmful and purer spirit, that it so often 
happens that a man is overcome without having had any 
intention of drinking for drinking’s sake. For, notwith- 
standing the Chinaman’s dictum “Englismanee no 
drinkee for dry, drinkee for drunkee,” sailors are every 
day becoming the more enamoured of some manlier 
manner of passing their time when ashore. 

Cricket, for example, is as favourite a sport among 
both officers and men of the Royal Navy as it is among 
their landsmen brothers. And, indeed, it is indisput- 
able, and essentially the fact, that naval men, in their 
universal travellings, have done more than any other 
class of Englishmen to introduce the national game 
where it has hitherto been unknown. And from the 
wickets they have thus planted in every clime, have 
sprung up, under the fostering culture of our Colonists, 
elevens that in some cases have not been considered 
unworthy to meet teams of more or less exclusively 
Home growth. 

To the more scientific cricketer who for the first time 
witnesses a match wherein bluejackets are engaged, 
there are many “ points in the play” which will raise a 
laugh. For instance, what will be thought of cover- 
point scurrying after the ball as fast as his legs can carry 
him, with not a shoe to his foot, the “turf” being 
parched prickly grass, or may be burning hot sand. 
Again, when he‘ takes his place at the wicket, it is seldom 
one sees the bluejacket condescending to wear pads ; 
rather will he display his abnormal agility by skipping 
over the ball that comes for his legs, frequently, indeed, 
managing to slog it while yet in mid-air. Should, 
however, he receive the ball upon his shin, the umpire, 
besides finding it almost impossible to decide whether 
or not it was a case of “leg before,’ must have his ears 
fully prepared for a few strange oaths and other un- 
parliamentary expressions. m 

18 
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At football, the bluejacket is equally famous for his 
scornful independence of any protecting accessories, but 
will throw himself, half naked, into the very thickest of 
the fray ; and the less hardened landsmen coming into 
collision with him doubts if after all it may not be 
that our men-of-war’s-men as well as our men-of-war 
are sheathed with iron. Neither is it an unknown 
experience for them to play the Rugby game, besides 
the less rough Association, bare-footed. 

In the organization of these two national sports our 
sailors are, of necessity, largely dependable upon their 
officers for encouragement and support, both personal 
and financial ; and, in the different matches, although 
the proverbial camaradarie existing the world over 
among cricketers and football players alike, is not here 
absent, still the rigid discipline of the Service, though 
maybe temporarily relaxed, is ever present ; and as the 
taking advantage of his position to be ever familiar 
would be a sure indication of what is known in the 
Service as a “‘ bad-hat,’’ we do not find that the “ Mr.” 
or “Sir” is ever dropped, or that anything but respect- 
ful conduct is shown to their officers by the men of the 
cricket and football teams. 

Of pastimes in which “Jack ashore” indulges inde- 
pendently of his superiors, it is perhaps only in the 
natural contrariness of things in general that riding 
should be such a favourite. When once a bluejacket 
gets astride a horse it is recommended to other 
passengers of the street that they should respectfully 
retire from possession until he is well out of sight. For 
it is characteristic of the sailor’s horse that he has never 
yet been known to walk, but from start to finish it is 
‘‘full-speed ahead,” except when the order “stop” is 
given—which evolution is generally performed with a 


suddenness that would unseat many a more experienced 
horseman. 


Yet it is all one to Jack, who scrambles somehow to 
the ground, and after refreshing himself at the way-side 
wine-shop, is wont to express surprise that upon so hot 
a day his animal should refuse the proffered draught of 
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country wine. Then once more climbing, with tooth 
and nail, back into the saddle, he urges on his wild 
career anew, and woe betide the wayfarer who does not 
stand aside ! 

Shopping, as understood by the feminine reader, is, in 
the nature of things, not a recreation peculiar to the 
seaman—howbeit, even husbands on shore do not by 
any means term this particular kind of shopping, 
recreation. Nevertheless, there is one sort of shopping 
in which Jack delights—revels in, as much as ever did 
the fashionable beauty in her doting over the “ latest 
thing” in heavenly bonnets, or the last Paris “creation”’ 
in some “ divinely lovely” robes de nuit. This is when 
he is rummaging through the native bazaars in search of 
trinkets and curios to take home to his Poll, be she wife 
or sweetheart. And if his purchases were to be valued 
at the amount of trouble he is wont to take in the pro- 
curing of them, or by the gesticulation and verbosity of 
the vendors (Indian, Chinese, Maltese, or what-not), the 
dower would indeed be worthy a princess. 

How the one-half of these things thus bought by 
bluejackets are ever stowed away in a man-of-war is a 
mystery that has hitherto remained inscrutable even to 
the naval officer. However, unfortunately for Poll, she 
never becomes possessed of one tithe of the pretty and 
curious nicknacks Jack has bought for her; for on his 
way home from the foreign station the poor man has to 
tun the blockade of so many fair frigates—in the shape 
of other young and charming ladies—that by the time 
old England’s shores are reached, all that remains of his 
original treasure is but what has not been wheedled out 
of the open-handed and goodnatured fellow. It may be 
added that the bluejacket is not, in this respect, singular 
in his suffering, his officer undergoing the self-same 
experience, for which the writer himself can vouch. 

The bluejacket ashore is very much like the school 
boy out for a holiday; therefore it is not surprising that 
he should so often be found playing pranks which 
cannot be classed as regular recreations. But through 
them all Jack is eminently distinguishable for his good 
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nature, good fellowship—call it what you will. If, on 
the other hand, he, in the exuberance of his spirits, 
plays off a joke which, being illustrated, as it often is, 
in a more or less forcible manner, is termed by others a 
practical joke, he, on the other hand, submits without 
a murmur to being charged extortionate prices by the 
tradesmen, being bled by the landsman in general, or 
being allowed to “stand treat,” which is very much the 
same thing, or to being devoured whole by the land- 
shark. 

However, of the last item of the above account, it 
cannot be said that it is always without a murmur he 
submits, even if he submits at all, in some circum- 
stances. The following instance will illustrate that, 
though the bluejacket is generous to a degree, he is not 
the one to be “done” with impunity. It was some 
years ago now that the ship’s company of a certain war 
vessel happened to be spending their Christmas in the 
naval barracks at Malta, their ship being in dock. The 
Maltese bum-boatman had contracted, for so much cash 
down, to supply every mess on the lower deck with a 
plum pudding. The contract being duly clinched by 
the payment of the ready money, it was with no fore- 
bodings that on Christmas morning the different cooks 
of the messes received from the bum-boatman each his 
plum duff. But at dinner, when it came to the Christmas 
pudding, great was the consternation among the men on 
discovering that all were alike uneatable, having too 
evidently been made of perished flour, rotten raisins, 
and rancid fat, and being only half cooked at that. 

Without detailing the capture of the culprit, it will be 
sufficient for our purpose to relate the result. The 
Maltee was safely secured in an empty room at the back 
of the barracks—well out of ear-shot, while one of the 
irate bluejackets stood sentry over him armed with a 
rope’s end, the plum duffs being ranged along the floor. 
The gaoler’s instructions were, that his prisoner should 
be kept there until he had refunded every penny of the 
money already paid for the so-called plum puddings, 
which latter the Maltee was himself to eat—completely 
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consume before he should be given his liberty. In the 
meantime the sentry was to hold no further communica- 
tion with his prisoner than to give him three good 
strokes with the rope’s end—well laid on—every five 
minutes by the clock—this, just to “keep his pecker 
up. 
a he disgorged the money some two hours later, 
the cringing ‘‘Smouch”’ did not cease in his endeavours 
to bribe his guardian for his surreptitious release, which 
not only caused the last named to disobey orders by 
holding communication with his prisoner, in language 
more forcible than polite, but set going that cruel rope’s- 
end soon exceeding the stipulated allowance. Even- 
tually the man, with many real tears, handed over the 
money, and was then allowed to go free-—it being a 
physical impossibility for even a Maltee to eat one of 
those puddings, let alone the lot. 

However, his punishment was not yet complete ; for 
as he sped like the wind towards his own boat, his 
retreat was as suddenly cut off by a crowd of bluejackets, 
who seeming to be seized with a simultaneous impulse, 
rushed upon him like one man, lifted him sheer off his 
legs, and threw him screaming far out into the unclean 
waters of Dockyard Creek. This was to him at once 
the worst part of his punishment, and, probably, the first 
bath of his life. 

As the day draws to its close, the bluejacket on shore 
bethinks him where he can best spend his evening. 
Not being generally speaking a Roberts or a Peall, the 
billiard saloon is not singularly attractive ; while as fora 
game of cards, such a pastime is not impossible on board 
the ship, and therefore lacks that intrinsic novelty of 
which he is in search. Essentially, therefore, the place 
for him is the theatre ; and so it is that such numbers of 
sailors are always to be seen at these places of amuse- 
ment. Neither is it a secret that with an audience of 
sailors and soldiers (especially the former), the actors’ 
efforts receive more than their full meed of appreciation. 

Howbeit, Jack at the theatre, as elsewhere, has a 
ready wit, which with his quick tongue ofttimes brings 
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about consequences little short of disastrous. This was 
never better illustrated than when some years ago a 
certain company were playing the drama “ Moths,” at 
Plymouth. All went well until where the death of the 
Prince is announced. This is how the play proceeded : 

ACTOR (rushing on as pistol shots are heard at back) : 

‘Prince Zuroff is dead !” 

ACTRESS (screaming) ‘‘Dead! Dead!! Oh my God! 
Who killed him ?” 

And from the breathless audience there came a 
solitary voice : ‘Cock Robin !”’ 

Result—the curtain had to be lowered amid the 
shrieks of the convulsed spectators. The bluejacket’s 
unsolicited criticism, of two words only, had effectually 
“ suyed the show.” 

In a magazine article such as this it were not possible 
to more than touch upon a few of the many methods in 
which our sailors pass their time in the friendly contest 
of the game; and we have seen with what cheery 
joviality they behave throughout. What wili be their 
conduct when play is cast aside, and they are called to 
engage the enemy in the more serious game of war, no 
inhabitant of these Islands for a moment doubts. We 
have but to look at our country’s glorious traditions, and, 
while not depending upon them for security in the 
future, we can safely say there is no reason to doubt 
that—wwell, Britons are Britons still. 


Lieut. Stuart D. GORDON, R.N. 





A €errible ight. 


WE were living on a bleak upland moor in Somerset. 
My father had been a solicitor in London for some 
years, but his health failing him somewhat, he was 
advised by his doctor to give up his engrossing work 
and try living in the country, in hopes that the quiet 
and the remoteness from the excitement of city life 
would restore his shattered health. 

So, hearing that a large farm on Exmoor was for sale, 
in the neighbourhood of his early boyhood’s home, he 
secured it, and leaving town with pleasure he settled 
down to the peaceful and health-giving occupations of a 
country life. 

My father was an enthusiastic lover of out-door life, 
and threw himself with much ardour into all the farm- 
ing operations, and the sports of the country-side, and 
soon regained his strength and health. 

I was his companion in all his occupations and 
pleasures, tramping with him over field and meadow as 
he superintended his farm labourers, and always by his 
side, mounted on my stout little Exmoor cob, at the 
meet of the stag hounds, and following him up hill and 
down combe, as we kept up with the hounds in their run 
from rouse to bay ; and many a slot from a noble stag 
has rewarded my bold riding as we followed some king 
of the moors throughout the varying fortunes of the day. 

The farm, as I have said, was on an upland moor, 
though embracing in its extent a large tract of valley 
land and many a bracken covered and wooded combe, 
ag deeply indented the lower part of the Brendon 

ills. 
_ The house itself was i1 « « rambling buildin, cover- 
ing a large extent of ground, portions having been 
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added to the original house at various periods, as the 
family increased or more room was needed. It was 
roofed with thatch to the depth of three or four feet, 
projecting over the eaves like the border of an old 
woman’s cap. The windows were all diamond paned, 
and at the end of the house was thrown out a great bay 
window, in shape like a rounded swallow’s nest against 
a wall, the leaded panes of which always caught the 
first gleams of the morning sun. Roses and honey- 
suckle clambered over the yellow washed walls, and 
with the pretty lawn and neatly kept flower beds in 
front made a picture, restful indeed to us after our city life. 

The doors were oaken, studded with iron, and always 
closed at night by great oaken bars inside, not that in 
these later peaceful days in the west country such pre- 
cautions would be needed ; but the house was built in 
those troublous times of the Monmouth rebellion, 
when it was as well even for a peaceful farmhouse to 
have the means of keeping unwelcome visitants outside 
the house if they so wished. The back door, being of 
more modern build, was not so fortress like ; but only 
an ordinary oak door, with modern lock. 

The farm was extensive, and comprised in many an 
outlying combe small farms that owed rent to my father, 
and it was his habit on quarter days, after the money 
had been collected, to keep it in the house for a few 
days until he took it all up to town with him, when he 
also took the opportunity to transact any business he 
might have in hand during his stay in London. 

It was September at the time I am writing of, one of 
the loveliest months on Exmoor. The heather was still 
purple on the hills, and vied with the golden gorse in 
making the moorland hill-tops gorgeous, and the 
bracken, knee deep, in all the hill-side combes was 
beginning here and there, when the sun caught it in all 
his strength, to turn its vivid green to hues of tawny 
brown, and the air had all the crisp freshness of early 
autumn. 


It was fair-day in Dulverton, a day of much moment 
to the quiet country people, in this remote part of the 
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world. So I had let all the house servants have a holi- 
day, and as it was so long a journey for them, had given 
them permission to remain away the night with their 
friends, and managed with one of the cottagers’ wives’ to 
do the work. 

My father had ridden over to Lynton early in the 
morning to attend the sale of some cattle that was taking 
place there during the day, and would not return until 
the next morning, so I had a long day to myself, for 
which I was very pleased, as my father had promised to 
take me with him to London the end of the week, when 
he was going as usual on his quarterly business. The 
rents had already been collected, and were placed in 
safety in a small tin dispatch box, which was kept on the 
top shelf in his wardrobe. 

The day was perfect, and after my morning’s work I 
called Laddie, my dog, for a walk before supper; he was 
a fine stag-hound, but cast from the pack as not up to 
size, a most faithful watch dog and my great compan- 
ion. Whenever I rambled over the hills, he was by my 
side, being so much attached to me that it was a custom 
on my father’s part, if he wanted me at any time, and I 
was wandering somewhere on the moorland, to call 
Laddie to him, and showing him something belonging to 
me, to say “ Go seek your mistress and bring her home,” 
and off the dog would bound, following me up with 
unerring instinct until he found me, and a gentle pull at 
my dress would be enough to let me know I was wanted. 

This evening, though the warm moorland lying red- 
dening in the level rays of the sun before its sinking, and 
the tender blue of the western sky all bared with faint 
pink and purple, tempted me to prolong my walk, I did 
not linger, for I knew Mrs. Rawle was anxious to return 
to her husband and children, so hurrying home to supper, 
I let her go as soon as she had finished tidying up the 
house. She kindly offered to return after seeing after 
her own family, so that I should not be alone in the 
house by myself all night; but I was young and full of 
courage in those days, and never having been frightened, 
feared nothing, and did not want to keep the poor woman 
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from her family and baby whom I knew needed her. 
So after she had shut and barred the front and side doors, 
and fastened the wooden shutters of the ground floor 
windows, she said good night to me, and let herself out 
of the back door. I shut and locked it after her and 
went up to my bedroom for a read before I went to bed. 
I had read for about a couple of hours, when looking at 
my watch I found it was nearly 12 o’clock, so closing 
my book I began to undress. 

The night was very still, scarcely even a breath 
stirred the leaves of the trees near the house; the very 
stillness had a sort of evil feel, and I began to wish I 
had brought Laddie into the house to keep me com- 
pany, but he was chained in the stable yard as usual, 
for if allowed to roam where he would after nightfall, he 
‘often made his way over to Dulverton, from where he 
had come asa puppy. The very loneliness made me 
sleepless, so putting out my light and slipping on my 
dressing gown and slippers I drew my low easy chair 
close to the open window and looked out at the starlit 
sky. 

The moon was not up yet, but its coming radiance 
tinged the top of the hills and cast a soft glow over 
everything, bringing out into strong relief the shadows 
of the buildings and trees. 

Lulled by the quiet, I think I must have fallen asleep, 
but suddenly I started up in my chair wide awake. 
What was the strange noise I heard below my window ? 
a gentle, stealthy sound of soft but continuous scraping 
or sawing, and after a moment’s listening a subdued 
sound of voices, kept low as if with an effort, but yet 
distinct enough in the silent air. The projection from 
the end of the gable above my window threw it into 
deep shadow, and recovering myself I leant out 
sufficiently to see below me a group of three men, 
bending over and evidently busying themselves with 
the back kitchen door, and the strange grating noise 
still continued. Suddenly one of the men seemed to 
drop something on the stone flag below the door, which 
rang out metallic in the stillness. ‘ Dang it,” said a 
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gruff voice, “‘can’t you make less noise, do you want to 
rouse the house?”’ One of the others gave a hoarse 
laugh, and in a louder tone answered, “ No fear of that, 
mate, there is no one in the house but the young 
missis; the master and all the women folk are away, 
gone to Dulverton fair. Come, you are not afraid of a 
slip of a gell, are ye ; what can she do if she does wake 
up but screech, and who’s to hear her? Get on with 
your work mates, and once in the house we will soon 
nab the money, and you leave the gell to me, I'll 
manage her,” giving a low chuckle. 

I recognised the voice of one of my father’s labourers, 
who had been discharged in disgrace in the spring for 
idleness and dishonesty. He bore a very evil reputation 
in the neighbourhood, but had not been seen for some 
time; gossip had it that he had been taken up for 
robbery with violence on the high road somewhere 
in South Devon, and sentenced to three months’ hard 
labour. 

Luckily I had strong healthy nerves, so I did not 
make any sound when I discovered that the house was 
attacked by burglars, and worse still, led by one who 
knew the household and all its ways; they of course 
knew from him of my father’s habit of keeping the 
money from the quarterly rents in the house until he 
went to town, and he must have also known of the 
servants getting a holiday for Dulverton fair, as usual, and 
the fact that my father was also called away from home. 

The only thing that passed rapidly through my mind 
was what was to be done; my father’s loaded revolver 
was in his room, and I knew how to shoot, as he had 
taught me, but in the dim light I could not see to aim 
well, and to wound one was to insure the certain 
vengeance of the others, so instead I threw around my 
shoulders a long dark cloak which hung on a nail on my 
door, and slipping quickly into my father’s room and 
securing his cash-box, I ran to the extreme end of the 
house where the window of the little morning-room 
overlooked the garden ; luckily for me the window had 
been left open to afford more air through the house this 
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warm night, and being in the oldest portion of the house 
was much lower than the newer part, so that it was not 
a very great distance from the ground ; hastily fastening 
one corner of the cloak to the handle of the box, I 
lowered it gently to the ground, and as I heard in the 
distance a sound as if the lock of the kitchen door had 
been slipped back, I swung myself lightly over the 
windowsill, and letting myself hang by my hands for a 
minute, dropped the five feet to the ground without 
doing myself any harm, and then picking up cloak and 
cash-box, slipped through the gate in the high shrub- 
beries by the side of the garden which gave out on to 
the open moor. From this point a small pathway led 
down the bracken-covered combe to the valley, where a 
small stream ran its way for miles through a wood of oak 
and chestnuts ; without a moment’s thought I took this 
way, for though the path was narrow and rocky and led 
rapidly down the very steep side of the combe, I knew 
every foot of the way, and if I had taken to the road 
which led to the little group of cottages belonging to the 
farm about half-a-mile away, I knew I should be soon 
overtaken on the level road. 

I had only gone a few steps down the bracken- 
covered path when angry voices at the window above 
showed me that my flight and the way had been 
discovered, and also that I had taken with me the money 
they were after. The voices showed now no desire to 
conceal themselves. I heard the rough voice of Cooper 
raised in angry expostulation with his companions, and 
then evidently a sneer at his boasted powers. ‘“ Hang 
it,” he cried, raising his voice to a yell, “I'll have her 
and the money yet ; we'll set the hound to track her, 
she can’t have gone far. Run you, Sam, and unloose 
the brute, and show him this dress of his mistress and 
tell him to find her, and he will follow her to the world’s 
end; we shall have her in a jiffy, the money and the 
gell both. Ha! Ha!” 

Alas! I knew only too well how true this was. 
Laddie would follow me as the hounds follow the stag, 
never being discouraged until he found me. 
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Well, I knew enough about hunting, and I would 
follow the stags’ wily ways and throw him off the scent. 
So down the hill I ran, faster and faster. Luckily, I 
was as sure-footed as an Exmoor pony, and dark as it 
was, needed no light to feel my way. Steeper and 
steeper grew the combe, but at last I reached the foot 
of the blessed little stream that ran so gaily and cheerily 
over its stones even in the night time. Slipping off my 
shoes and carrying them in my hand, I stept into the 
shallow stream, and more cautiously now, for fear I 
should slip on the stones, walked steadily on in the bed 
of the small river. 

The moon had now climbed to the top of the trees 
and threw a little more light to the bottom of the valley, 
enough to help me pick my way, and now I was nearing 
the shelter of the wood. Overhead the branches of the 
trees shut out the light again, but I felt safer as still 
hurrying on I heard Laddie’s bark and the rough voices 
of the men sending him on. They could not see me 
standing at the head of the combe, even though the 
moon was spreading its white light over everything, for 
the trees grew closer and closer together. 

If I had not known the bed of the little stream per- 
fectly, so often walking up in the daylight, I must have 
stumbled ; as it was | had to walk cautiously and care- 
fully, feeling my way. Now the trees grew closer and 
denser, and I had reached my favourite oak tree which 
threw one sturdy low-lying branch over the stream. 
This was my goal, and throwing one end of the cloak— 
which I had wrapped around me in my flight—over the 
branch, I clasped my arms around it and in schoolboy 
fashion clambered up into the leafy shelter. My feet 
were wet and cut with the stones, but my heart gave a 
throb of joy, for I felt safe; for nearly a quarter of a mile 
I kept in the bed of the stream, and had left no trace 
behind me, for the scent once lost, Laddie would never 
be able to trace me to my tree, and it’s broad and 
spreading branches had often been my home in the 
warm summer mornings. 

Climbing up to a secure seat near the top of the tree, 
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I wrapped the dark cloak about me, and securely hung 
the cash box on a sturdy branch near me, and making 
myself comfortable waited, secure in my safety, for the 
morning. 

I heard Laddie’s baffled bark at the head of the 
ravine, and the men’s curses loud and long, and then 
one of them, evidently beside himself with anger, 
cursed Cooper for a fool. “As if a girl would be able to 
run down a hill like that in the dark,” and vowed if 
they had only taken to the road as he wanted, they 
must have caught me before this, but now, with their 
stupidity, they had given me so much time, that I must 
have gained the shelter of the cottages, and there was 
no good in following me, and like as not by now the 
whole farm hands had been roused and would be soon 
on their track. 

They both blamed Cooper for the loss of the money, 
and kicking poor Laddie and quarrelling among them- 
selves, they went stumbling up the glen again, their 
voices growing fainter and fainter till all was still once 
more. 

But the stillness of the wood was more friendly than 
the stillness of the house, and I did not feel lonely. 
Safe in my perch, and warmly wrapped in the cloak, | 
listened to all the sounds of the night, the stream 
running cheerfully along below me. Now and then an 
owl hooted near me, and a gentle chirping among the 
branches above me showed that some nest with the 
young birds still in it was hidden among the thick 
leaves. As the night passed swiftly away and the 
early morning light began to steal over the hills, there 
was a soft rustling below, and beneath the tree passed a 
tawny stag followed by three or four hinds, which came 
down the stream to drink, and then made their way 
deeper down the valley. Then a thrush broke the 
silence, and another, and another, till the whole air was 
full of song. 

I was beginning to feel very cramped, and was 
wondering if it would be safe for me to venture down 
from my elevated post, when I heard the cracking of 
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twigs and a lively whistling, and to my delight, along 
the woodland path came Rudd, my father’s keeper, who 
lived in a cottage at the lower end of the valley. 

You can fancy his astonishment when hailed by me 
from the oak tree, but his surprise was turned to indig- 
nation and anger by my recital. Hurrying up the glen 
with rapid strides he soon knocked up Mrs. Rawle in 
her cottage, and telling her my story, sent her up to the 
house to bring me my boots and hat, as my slippers had 
been cut to ribbons in my hurried flight over the sharp 
stones the night before, and in a short time she arrived 
at the oak tree, pale with fright and full of commisera- 
tion. Stiff with my cramped position for so many hours 
in the tree, she helped me to the ground, and putting 
on my boots I was able to climb the stéep side of the 
combe slowly with my bruised feet. 

Failing to find me the night before the burglars must 
have thought that I had made my way to some of the 
distant farms, and, perhaps dreading pursuit, they had 
only returned to the house and carried off with them all 
the silver they could find in the dining-room. Nothing 
else was touched, except that we found my poor dog 
lving dead close to the house. Angered, perhaps, with 
his failure to find me, or it might be that some instinct 
had told him that they were no friends to the farm and 
its inmates, and he may have flown at them; but what- 
ever turned their fury upon him, they had killed the 
poor thing, and he lay outstretched beside the back 
door, a bullet through his head. 

I was still lamenting over my pet when my father 
returned, having started on his way homeward from 
Lynton in the early hours of the morning. 

He reproached himself for having left me alone in 
the farm-house, and said that all through the night he 
kept waking up, thinking what an unwise thing it was 
to have done, particularly as he had left such a sum of 
money in the house; but the countryside was so quiet 
and peaceful, and such a thing as a burglary quite 
unknown, so he had quieted himself with the thought, 
and hoped that all had gone well. 
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There was great excitement in the neighbouring farms, 
and in Dulverton when they heard the story, and great 
sympathy was felt for the loss of our silver, and the 
death of my poor dog, who was a favourite with all my 
friends. 

The police came out to interview me and learn all 
particulars, and my having recognised Cooper, our 
former labourer, and having in the dim light seen 
enough of the others to describe them as regards height 
and general appearance, the police were in a short time 
able to trace all three men, and before many weeks | 
had the pleasure of hearing that they were captured, 
and awaiting their trial at Taunton. 









Che Pew Minister. 


CHAPTER I. 


THE modest sea-side town of Orley buzzed like a bee- 
hive. Orley had once been primitive ; but some one 
with a keen eye for natural golf links, picturesquely girt 
by black jagged rocks and a gold belt of yellow sand, 
and a keen nose for a whiff of salt from the German 
Ocean, had “discovered” it, and its primitive days 
were past. Now all through the summer months town- 
jaded men and women descended upon it like a cloud 
of flies. From sunrise till sunset they overflowed on to 
the Links or the sands from the doors of quaint red- 
tiled cottages, till one wondered where they bestowed 
themselves at nightfall. 

Golf held a time-honoured preference as the absorb- 
ing theme of Orley that July ; but another ran it fairly 
close for a second place, and that was the New Minister. 
In the sober annals of the Parish Church, no one had 
ever been known to enjoy such popularity as the 
Reverend Maxwell Omond, who had been lately 
“called” to Orley. If the people had been acquainted 
with the modern expression “boom” they would no 
doubt have made use of it in his connection. 

Sunday after Sunday they crowded into church before 
the bells began to ring. Peter Gillon, the old beadle, 
lined the aisles with benches for their accommodation ; 
while clamant worshippers even appropriated the pulpit 
steps. 

Ill-natured critics said the Minister’s personality was 
more remarkable than his manner. His expressive, 
dark eyes, his deep resonant voice, his unusual height, 
and a certain infectious earnestness of manner—it was 
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these, they said, that had caught Orley’s fancy and 
gained for him the “unanimous ”’ call. 

The expression “unanimous” was perhaps an ex- 
aggeration, for a certain Mr. Evans had run the New 
Minister so close as to render the latter’s supporters 
uneasy. What had finally turned the scales? Seeming 
trifles. There was a certain prose about Mr. Evans’ 
surroundings, a rather sad-coloured wife and two sickly- 
looking children, whereas Mr. Omond, formerly chaplain 
in India, was young, handsome, unattached. So do 
such small circumstances turn the scale of human 
destiny. 

After Mr. Omond had been installed, and when the 
wave of the election had barely receded, Ewan, the 
butcher, and the leader of the choir, in arranging the 
numbers of the Psalms with the New Minister, by way 
of being jocose, touched in a congratulatory strain on 
the past struggle. 

“You see Mr. Evans was not in it with the ladies. 
You were sure of all their votes,’ he remarked with a 
significant grin, “and they weighs every bit as heavy as 
a man’s in a matter of this sort.” 

“Indeed,” said the New Minister, coldly, not lifting 
his eyes from the leaves of the Psalm Book. 

‘Oh, to be sure,’’ continued the butcher cheerfully, 
“you being young and unmarried, and so on.” 

‘“T fail to see what that has to do with the question 
of suitability for a spiritual office,” returned the Minister, 
stiffly. But it might be observed his face whitened 
perceptibly at the words. 

‘“‘T dare say,” rejoined the other, still bland. ‘“ ’Tisn’t 
always easy to see a connection in women’s minds. 
I’ve been a married man for nigh on a dozen years, and 
there’s times when they beat me still.” 

“We are forgetting the matter in hand,” said the 
Minister shortly. And the butcher, in spite of his 
innate density, had the sensation of being “ pulled up 
short,” as he afterwards expressed it. 

Whether the butcher’s explanation of the matter was 
the correct one or not, the Reverend Maxwell Omond, 
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formerly Chaplain in India, had a final majority of the 
votes in Orley. 

While visitors and natives alike clamoured for a seat 
in the Parish Church, in inverse ratio were the other 
places of worship devastated. The Free Church resem- 
bled a howling wilderness, the Episcopal, a small red 
brick building, ornamented with gilt fret-work and 
perched like a doll’s house on a tiny green eminence, 
hardly better. 

The Episcopal Clergyman observed, with a sneer 
apropos of his new pastoral brother, that “ new brooms 
sweep clean.” The Free Church man had reached the 
spiritual pinnacle of having his work taken from between 
his hands and of acknowledging that the younger hands 
were more efficient than his. 

Meantime, the New Minister, as he looked from his 
study window one July evening and traced the moon’s 
silver sheen on the waters, and the twinkling harbour 
lights, coarse and tarnished and artificial beside the 
queen of night, thanked God with a fervour that un- 
friendly critics credited him with reserving for the pulpit. 

“To begin a new record—a clean page!” he mur- 
mured. ‘To leave the old life, maimed, harassed, 
broken. God has surely work for me to do here.” 
And he threw back his head with a gesture that 
suggested reserve power. 

Towards the end of September, the summer visitors 
melted away like swallows before the approach of 
winter, and Orley seemed to contract to its normal 
proportions again. 

Mr. Priestley, the Banker and the “ Ruling Elder” in 
the Parish Church, remarked about this time that ‘“ now 
was the real test-time of their Minister. There was 
often a merely fictitious strength imparted by over- 
whelming popularity. When that was withdrawn was 
the time to judge of a man’s grit and backbone.” 

The poor people in a different strain expressed a closer 
watch on the Minister. 

Mrs. Carruthers at the dairy at the top of the High 
Street, remarked to Mrs. Ewan the butcher’s wife, that 
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“now a body would feel the Minister more their own. 
The visitors were all very well, and no doubt necessary 
in summer (they would miss the stir as well as the rents) 
but after all it was kind of cosy and canty just to settle 
down by themselves for the winter.” 

Meantime the new minister underwent the closer 
scrutiny of the more meagre population as if unaware of 
it. His sermons were just the same, earnest, impressive, 
stirring, as if the souls of the few were in his eyes of as 
much value as the souls of the many. Nor did his work 
end with-his sermons. He was to be seen daily, visiting- 
book in hand, waiting on the sick or the infirm, going 
from house to house of his parishioners. If he stopped 
now and then and looked out to sea, or stood still 
suddenly and seemed absent or lost in thought, the people 
liked him none the less because they were baffled. They 
straightway erected him on a pedestal, and this gave 
them opportunity for the exercise of that hero-worship 
inherent in human nature. 

But however thorough the new Minister might be in 
his work, in a small place like Orley, his work had a 
limit. It could not therefore be the feeling of an un- 
equal struggle that gradually settled like a cloud on his 
brow. Slowly as things concerning a familiar face are 
borne in upon us, it penetrated his people. A small 
coterie of the principal parishioners discussed it one 
day. 

“He finds it dull after the summer and the visitors. 
It isn’t likely that in Indy he’d be accustomed to country 
life,’ remarked Mrs. Carruthers, conveying the impres- 
sion to her hearers that our Indian Empire was one 
gigantic town. 

‘‘Nothing of the sort,’ said Peter Gillon, taking the 
pipe deliberately from between his lips. ‘“ Tisn’t the 
case, for the very first Sunday in October, after the 
people had gone I was helping him on with his gown 
in the vestry, and there was the rows of empty benches 
standing on top of each other, and says I to the Minister, 
‘There'll be no call for these through the winter.’ 
And says he quite cheerful like—‘No more there will 
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and just as well. After all a shepherd’s best with just 
hisown flock.’ Them weren't the words of a man as 
hankers after crowds.” And Peter resumed his pipe 
and puffed meditatively. 

“To my mind it’s kind of lonesome down at the 
Manse,” hazarded Mrs. Ewan, whose abode was in the 
middle of the High Street, and festive accordingly. ‘At 
nights now when the sea’s stormy it must be awful eerie 
them waves dashing up on the rocks close by. It 
would get on my nerves, I know.” 

“°Tisn’t as if he spends every evening at home,” 
interjected Mrs. Simpson, the postmistress. They were 
gathered at her door as being the most central spot for 
the exchange of intelligence—in fact, answering to some 
extent to the Market Place of a larger town—‘‘as often 
as not he’s at Priestley’s.”’ 

There was a pause after this piece of information. 

“Tt is not good for man to live alone,’ quoted Mrs. 
Ewan at length with apparent irrelevancy, but her 
hearers seemed to follow her train of association without 
difficulty. 

‘Never was truer words,’’ assented old Gillon 
solemnly, and as he was at the moment living with wife 
number three, it was felt by all present that there was 
the weight of experience to point to his words. 

“There isn’t a bonnier nor a sweeter young lady than 
Miss May,” observed Mrs. Carruthers suggestively. 

“ He couldn’t do better if he must marr.,”’ said Mrs. 
Ewan. ‘ Not but what to me he’s better single ”—with 
alaugh. “ ’Tisn’t every one as marriage improves.” 
(There was no one to take up cudgels for the absent 
Ewan though it was felt he was somehow impugned by 
his wife’s words.) 

‘“There’s hardly a Sunday he doesn’t walk home with 
her from the Sunday School,” said Mrs. Carruthers 
again, reviewing what grounds there were for hope for 
Miss May, if this new plan for dispersing the cloud that 
rested on the Minister’s brow were adopted. 

“He can’t help himself,’”’ said Mrs. Simpson prosai- 
cally. ‘It’s straight as the crow flies to get to the 
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Manse—past the Bank. So there isn’t anything in 
that.” 

‘“Many’s the time he goes to Priestley’s to his dinner 
though,” said Mrs. Carruthers, who was of an argumen- 
tative turn. ‘I had it from Mrs. Morrison, the Minister's 
house-keeper, and Mr. Priestley, he goes to the Manse 
to his dinner. And Miss May’s cut out for a Minister’s 
wife,” she added conclusively, and no one gainsaid her, 

It passed through their minds—different corroborations 
of the statement. Peter Gillon remembered how winter 
after winter she presented him with a woollen muffler, 
how her bronchitis kettle, when the keen east winds of 
Orley affected his windpipe, was always at his service. 
Mrs. Carruthers remembered how it was Miss May, who 
had soothed Baby Tommy when he was bad with the 
teething. Mrs. Ewan remembered how she had devoted 
whole afternoons to her Sally when she was down with 
her accident. Incident after incident cropped up that 
singled out Miss Priestley beyond a doubt as the most 
fitting person for the Minister’s wife. What womanly 
knowledge of sickness and its alleviations she had! 
What wonderful ointments for scalds and bruises ! 
What contrivances for comfort! What prescriptions 
for cooking! What gentle tones for the sick and aged! 
What strange magnetism for children! What indefatig- 
able patience for reading aloud! What unfailing 
sympathy ! 

They had got into the way of looking upon her, in her 
grey winter cloak and the grey fur cap to match, under 
which a frame of golden hair and a pair of dewy blue 
eyes appeared, as some ministrant angel all their own. 
If their Miss May were to marry at all their best was not 
too good to offer her. 

Meantime it was not in the hearts of these simple folk 
to have their minds filled with so great and absorbing a 
plan as this alliance of their Minister and their favourite 
and to keep it to themselves. So one day towards 
Christmas time, when we are supposed to be bound 
together in brotherly amity, Mrs. Ewan let drop a hint 
of their wishes to Miss May, “just,” as she said, “ to see 
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which way the wind blew.” She encountered Miss 
Priestley near her own door one crisp frosty morning. 
After remarking on the seasonable weather, she observed 
that theyhad had a‘ graund discoorse’”’ from the minister 
the day before. May assented, and stopped to talk. 

‘‘T was saying to Mrs. Simpson, on the way home last 
night, that the Minister wasn’t just looking himself.” 

May’s heart palpitated uncomfortably. She, too, had 
noticed the shadow. 

“ The folk about will have it he’s lonesome, and wants 
a wife to keep him company.’ 

“Oh!” said May, and a startled colour rushed into 
her cheeks that was not brought there by the crisp air 
or exercise. 

Mrs. Ewan noted the symptoms and was encouraged. 

“Yes,” she continued, nodding her head sententiously, 
“but it isn’t every one as ‘ll do for the Minister in folks’ 
opinions. Indeed,” significantly, “I may say there’s 
only one that would satisfy us all round.” The accom- 
panying look of significance supplied the ellipsis. Again 
the crimson flooded Miss Priestley’s cheek. 

“Don’t you think, Mrs. Ewan,” she said, suppressing a 
strong inclination to laugh hysterically, ‘‘ that Mr. Omond 
is able to manage his affairs without our assistance ?”’ 

The butcher’s wife felt vaguely rebuked, and at the 
same time aggrieved. 

Had she not had the best will in the world to do Miss 
May a good turn? 

And she had never known Miss May short in her life 
before. ‘ Well,’ she soliloquised, ‘there was no 
accounting for the way people took things—even Miss 
May.” And there was no time for more words, apolo- 
getic or otherwise, for the skirt of the grey cloak had 
whisked round the corner before Mrs. Ewan had 
recovered herself. 
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CHAPTER II. 


Meantime May sped along as if she were walking for 
a wager. Her feet seemed hardly to touch the hard, 
frosty road. She looked neither to the right nor to the 
left. She passed old Gillon without a greeting. She 
brushed against Dewar the cobbler without inquiring 
for the hand he had hurt so badly the week before, and 
that still disabled him. 

She had hardly turned in at Bank door when Mrs, 
Priestley called her from the drawing-room. 

‘““My dear,” she said, ‘did you remember to match 
my wools ?”’ 

‘Oh, mother, I’m so sorry,” said May penitently, “I 
forgot.” 

‘No matter,” returned the mother, and May went on 
her way. She was half-way upstairs when her father’s 
voice stopped her. 

“May,” he said, “where is that address Omond gave 
me last night ? Did you happen to notice where I laid it ?” 

She turned back patiently, and hunted for it in the 
library, and gave it to him. Then she was allowed to 
go to her room. She tore off the grey cap and coat 
then, and threw them on the bed. 

“They must have guessed! they must have guessed!” 
she said, over and over again, writhing the while, as we 
shudder when a rough hand touches a wounded part of 
our body. Then she covered her face convulsively with 
her two hands, as if she would shut out the consequences 
of her secret being discovered. 

Fancy if he came to know that their names were being 
coupled! Fancy if he, too, should guess that she cared 
for him! How when she rose in the morning her first 
thought was that the day might bring him; how when 
the evening closed in her last waking memories were 
the words he had spoken. 

Christmas came on in Orley and the Minister did not 
go away. Neither had he any one come to stay with 
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him to enliven that festive season. The people thought 
it strange that at a time when kith and kin specially claim 
a man, he should be lonely, but they liked him none the 
less for it. His very solitariness seemed to emphasise 
his being all their own. 

It was thought he would, as a matter of course, eat 
his Christmas dinner with the banker (there could be 
no greater test of intimacy), and when he did nothing of 
the sort Orley was vaguely disappointed. A one-horse 
trap was ordered from the “ Crown,” which conveyed 
the Minister and his portmanteau out to Crawford. 


While the people were disappointed they were also 
gratified. Crawford was pre-eminently “the Big Hoose”’ 
of the neighbourhood, and Mr. Crawford was member 
for the county in which Orley was. He and _ his 
daughter had been regular attendants at the Parish 
Church since the advent of the New Minister. 


And after this visit, during the dreary months of 
January and February, and while snow lay several 
inches deep all the way from Orley to Crawford, the 
Minister got into the habit of going out in the grey after- 
noons and sometimes stopping the night. 


A close observer might have seen about this time that 
the shadow settled deeper and more deeply in the 
Minister's eyes. It must have been that his face was so 
familiar and seen so often by the people that they failed 
to notice it. 

A close observer might also have noticed that after a 
night at Crawford, his brow was more than usually 
clouded, and that for the day after he seemed less fit 
for work. If his life had been mysteriously tossed and 
troubled before he came to Orley, it was evident that 
the trouble, whatever it might be, still pursued him. It 
must be that which furrowed his brow and made his 
eyes like deep, dark, troubled pools. What of that 
omen of peace—the moon on the waters that July 
evening? Had it proved symbolical, or only delusive ? 

But if there was anything preying on his mind, he 
strove with almost feverish energy to prevent it affecting 
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his work. And we know that to endure some great 
strain and at the same time to discharge one’s duties as 
if no strain existed, takes it out of aman. And not the 
most critical of his hearers had fault to find with his 
sermons. 

Mr. Ewan, the butcher, who had long enjoyed a 
reputation as a sermon critic, pronounced there to be 
no falling off in the Minister’s Sunday discourse. 

“Though he doesn’t deal in heads like old Mr. Scott, 
and there’s nothing to my mind makes a sermon so 
memorable as /reads, at the same time he gets a grip of 
your mind.” 

One day, towards the end of March, a great and un- 
expected revelation came to Orley. The post office 
was right in the middle of the High-street, and was 
flanked on one side by Ewan’s, the butcher, and on the 
other by Dewar’s, the cobbler. Winter still lingered 
with Orley. Cutting east winds blew off the German 
Ocean. Snow lay on the High Street, and the leaden 
skies overhead, piled one atop of the other, looked like 
grey banks of snow-flakes still unshed. 

It was afternoon, and there was not much doing in 
the High Street. What little stir there was in the shops 
was generally over by morning. 

Mrs. Ewan hada comfortable open fire in the shop, 
and Mrs. Carruthers had stepped along with her knitting, 
and they looked out now and then and discussed the 
weather, discovering during one of these reconnoitrings 
that the Minister had gone into the post office. Mrs. 
Simpson was a long time serving him they thought, as 
they watched for his coming out. Then there was a 
muffled sound of wheels on the snow-covered road, 
that brought more folk to their doors—Mrs. Wilson from 
the “Crown,” opposite, and Dewar the cobbler. 

The wheels drew up at the post office, and then it 
was seen that they belonged to the high dog-cart, from 
Crawford, and that Miss Crawford had the reins. It was 
a more stirring episode than could have been looked for 
at that dull hour and dull season, and Orley took the 
good of it. 
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Miss Crawford sat very high and very straight, and in 
her rich scarlet cloak and black fur, looked like a glorious 
spot of colour on the landscape. Her small hat with its 
jaunty quills sat on her dark hair with a dainty finish. 
Her cheeks were flushed, and her violet eyes glowed 
with the exertion. She pulled off her thick tan gloves 
and fumbled for her purse, and her diamond rings 
flashed in the grey light. She gave her purse to the boy 
and he disappeared into the post office, and then the 
swing doors opened and the Minister came out. He 
walked up to the trap, and she leaned down and held 
out her ungloved hand, and the colour rushed into her 
cheeks and the light into her eyes, and a look came into 
his face, raised as it was to hers, while he touched her 
hand. And then it was that suddenly, as it were, scales 
fell from the eyes of the beholders. In the minutes of 
breathless silence and observation that followed, all their 
imaginary structures crumbled into dust. Being for the 
most part women, they all rushed to the same conclusion, 
unimpeded by logical obstacles, as a gathering of men 
might have been. They continued to stare greedily, 
while Miss Crawford and the Minister exchanged a few 
words, till she turned her horse’s head, the boy sprang 
up behind, and they were off. After that the Minister 
walked off rapidly in the direction of the Manse, and the 
people drew in from their doors. 

“°Tisn’t fair on Miss May,” said Mrs. Ewan, at last 
breaking a silence, during which, as it were, each was 
fetching her breath after the revelation that had 
transpired. 

‘Fair enough,” said Mrs. Simpson, who had joined 
the company after having installed her daughter behind 
the counter, secure in the comfortable conviction that 
no more important customers would want stamps that 
afternoon. ‘Fair enough. It’s us as has been out of 
our reckoning, that’s all.” Then there was a silence 
again while each re-built in her own mind the old struc- 
ture with a change in the central figure. But Mrs. Ewan 
held on to it obstinately that it was hard on Miss May— 
‘her that does so much in the parish and is, so to speak, 
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as good as an assistant.” As if Miss May’s services 
could only be adequately recompensed by an offer of 
marriage from the Minister. ‘And she’s fond of him,” 
she added, “ or I haven't any insight in the matter.”’ 

Mrs. Carruthers cleared her throat. ‘ Well,” she 
said, ‘‘ it isn’t to be,—that’s all. And men aren't to be 
wheedled into that kind of thing—the Minister least 
of all. It’s plain as daylight it’s Miss Crawford he’s 
thinking about. I wonder where our eyes have been 
that we didn’t see it long ago. It isn’t just an ordinary 
call or evena special regard for the county member that 
would take a man tramping through a foot of snow or 
driving miles in a wind fit to take the nose off you.” 

‘The Minister is looking higher than Miss May, after 
all,” observed Mrs. Simpson. 

“°Tisn’t higher than he has a right to,’”’ snapped Mrs. 
Carruthers, vexed that her powers of penetration had 
been proved to be at fault. 

“No, he isn’t just an ordinary Minister,’’ assented 
Mrs. Simpson. “And a handsome couple they’ll make,” 
she added, dreamily, letting her imagination riot into 
the future, ‘‘ Miss Crawford always makes me think of a 
duchess somehow.” 

“And Miss May will still be our own just the same,’ 
put in Mrs. Ewan. 

And on the whole, when the new adjustment of affairs 
had been examined from all points of view, it was 
decided that there was not much ground for regret. 
‘The Minister was doing better for himself than if he 
had chosen the banker’s daughter, and Orley was still 
left its ministrant angel. 
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CHAPTER III. 


But while, as it were, the others were in possession of 
more recent developments, Mrs. Morrison, the Minister’s 
housekeeper, had no inkling of a later arrangement, and 
knew nothing newer than that the Minister and Miss 
Priestley were designed for each other. 

In her heart she resented the unanimous marrying of 
her master. In her special position the confiding male 
was much more to her taste than the suspicious female, 
so that she did not eye her proposed mistress with too 
much favour. 

One morning she was engaged in polishing the window 
brasses, pausing between whiles to note how green and 
cold the sea looked. During one of these respites a 
grey cloak passing caught her eye. She suspended her 
work, and a look of such keen interest gleamed in her 
eyes that the Minister entering at the moment caught it, 
and moved forward to the window to discover the reason 
of it. 

‘Something of interest, Mrs. Morrison?’ he remarked. 

“It’s only Miss May,” she returned (everybody in Orley 
called Miss Priestley ‘‘ Miss May’’), and she resumed her 
polishing with a significant smile that struck the Minister 
oddly. 

He contemplated the retreating figure half absently. 
He had come to fetch a book from one of the dining- 
room shelves. Books were his extravagance. His 
library walls were already well padded, and the over- 
flow had to be accommodated in the dining-room. 

“Miss May is often to be seen,” he said. 

“Yes,” she returned, “it was only a bit of idle gossip 
that came into my head at sight of her.” 

“Tdle gossip,” he echoed, still absently, engaged in 
selecting his book. 

“Yes,” she said, “I don’t believe there ever was 
a place for idle gossip like Orley. I shouldn’t, perhaps, 
be repeating it to you, as is so nearly concerned’’—she 
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watched him covertly the while—“ but they say as how 
Miss May—”’ 

But she was not destined to complete her sentence. 
The Minister pitched hurriedly on a book. Whether it 
was the one he had come to fetch, Mrs. Morrison had 
no means of knowing, neither from the inscrutable 
expression of her master’s face could she discover 
whether her arrow had sped home. 

“Tt is best to be deaf to gossip at all times,” he 
interrupted a little sharply, and then left the room. 

Mrs. Morrison went on with her polishing, and 
though vaguely snubbed, kept repeating to herself over 
and over again, “‘I wonder if he guesses.” 

Meantime, the Minister spread out his blank sermon 
paper in front of him. Now that he was no longer 
under scrutiny, he had the expression of a man 
who has had an unpleasant suggestion made to him. It 
added materially to the cloud that lay in his eyes and 
furrowed his brow. 

Presently he dipped his pen into the ink and wrote 
his double text :— 

‘There hath no temptation taken you but such as is 
common to man.” 

‘Lead us not into temptation.” 

But he got no further. Who was he that he should 
dissertate to men on temptation? He pushed away the 
paper from him, siezed upon a pile of old sermons, put 
them in turn impatiently on one side, got into his coat 
and went out—not to do parish work, but to take a long 
tramp through snow and rough walking along the sea 
coast. 

There was something wonderfully soothing about the 
sea. 

He came back to the Manse trusting to the evening 
hour and lamplight to enable him to face what he had 
been obliged to put from him earlier in the day. He 
looked out on the harbour, on the yellow lights as they 
blinked and twinkled through the darkness with their 
delusive promise of peace, and then he drew the curtains 
and sat down to write. But every atom of concentration 
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had forsaken him. After writing a page he pushed his 
paper from him and paced the floor up and down. An 
old sermon would need to do for Sunday. Something was 
weighing heavily on his mind. To-night it was as if the 
shadows of past weeks had culminated in a dense cloud. 
He stopped suddenly in his pacing before a print of 
Sir Noel Paton’s, of Our Saviour, Tempted in the 
Desert. Divine peace on Christ’s brow as he lies in 
the calm of sleep, the winged arch-fiend beside him 
eyeing with malicious cunning the Saviour’s slumbers. 
The Minister sighed profoundly as his eye took in the 
familiar details of the picture—sighed as we sigh when 
the struggle after an ideal proves to be too hard for us. 

‘““My God!” he said at last, as if the words were 
wrung from him in his extremity. ‘I have been tempted 
and I have fallen. Not once only but again and again. 
I got Orley,” he went on more dully but not less pain- 
fully. ‘I did evil that good might come. And my feet 
are entangled—inextricably entangled. Where is the 
good work I was to do here? Could even the Omnipo- 
tent save souls by help of an instrument which is in 
reality a deception and a lie ?” 

He paused and ran his fingers through his hair. 
Physical exhaustion was beginning to tell. It was as if 
his soul were some arid wilderness being swept by a 
hot, dry wind. He came out of the mental conflict, 
limp, inert, lifeless, with only one clear resolution ; 
gigantic and yet so simple. 

““T must go away.” 

It was proof of the indomitable energy and determin- 
ation of the man that on the following Sunday he 
delivered his sermon—an old one, though new to Orley 
—and not touching even remotely on temptation, with 
his ordinary fire and impressiveness. A close observer 
might have noted that he read more closely than usual, 
and that his eyes never once strayed to the roomy 
square pew in the front gallery where Mr. Crawford and 
his daughter performed their devotions. 

Mr. Crawford waited and went to the vestry afterwards 
to see the Minister, and Peter Gillon reported that he 

20 
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bore an invitation for the Minister to go to Crawford the 
next day. Orley received the intelligence with smiles 
and significant nods of the head. It came round, some- 
how, to May Priestley’s ears, and served to increase the 
vague aches that had had possession of her heart for some 
tinie, that bore a mysterious connection with the long 
intervals between the Minister’s visits to the Bank 
House and his increased intimacy with the Craw- 
fords. 

Human hearts are not unlike a see-saw. When one 
goes up, the other of a necessity goes down, and vice 
versa. As May Priestley’s went down, Margaret Craw- 
ford’s went up. These days that brought the Minister 
to Crawford had become very pleasant to her. There 
was his informal coming in the afternoon, tea in the 
wainscoted hall lit by the blaze of the wood log fire, the 
idle dawdling over it, the desultory music after it, the 
more desultory talk. Dinner at the small round table in 
the great oak dining-room, with the familiar faces about 
them looking out from their heavy gilt frames, the talk— 
intellectual, enthralling—like some brilliant ball thrown 
from one to the other that charms the onlooker with its 
glitter. Then coffee in the small drawing-room furn- 
ished in the Louis Quinze style, more music, more talk. 
Then the lighting of the candles ; and the charm of his 
presence over all. That was how it all appeared to 
Margaret. By and by it would expand into something 
fuller and more perfect, but at present she was content 
with things just as they were. 

She sat waiting for him in the Hall that Monday 
afternoon, the glow of the fire, the only light, a great 
St. Bernard at her feet. She heard the roll of his trap 
wheels on the gravel, and a softer light crept to her eyes 
as she stooped forward and stirred the fire to a brighter 
glow. He came in out of the pitchy darkness as a man 
whose senses are bewildered by the dazzling light. 
After they had exchanged greetings he took off his coat, 
and came and sat down beside the fire, tugging absently 
at the ears of the great dog who had thrust his nose on 
to his knee. 
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As she looked up at him something about him struck 
a pang to her heart and it misgave her of a sudden. 

“Ts anything wrong ?”’ she asked at last, voicing her 
dark conviction. There was a ghastly pallor on his 
face. She saw it now in the fire-glow. 

“There are times,’ he returned with an almost 
despairing ring in his voice ‘when everything in heaven 
and earth seems wrong.” 

“T don’t know what you mean,” she said, and she 
trembled. 

He laughed a laugh that was more ghastly than his 
fierce words of despair, and pushed his hair from his 
forehead and looked as if only a mighty effort prevented 
him rising and beginning to pace the floor. 

“Only this,” he said, and he leaned forward and 
looked at her keenly. “I have come to ask your forgive- 
ness. 

Her heart sank lower and she drew away from him 
almost imperceptibly, turning to him a face that matched 
his own in pallor. 

He noted the movement. 

“Strange how hard it is for men to give that,” he 
said, half bitterly. “It is too much for man to ask of 
man. It is a gift essentially divine.” 

He stared into the fire, and she noted again how 
haggard he looked. 

“What is it?” she asked at last. There are moments 
when any suspense seems preferable to a certainty, and 
this was one of them. 

“T seek no palliation,’ he said, speaking quickly. 
“T see my sin in all its hideous blackness. I have no 
excuse—except that I have suffered.” 

He stopped. She waved her hand for him to con- 
tinue. 

‘Yes, yes,’ she said, impatiently. ‘“ Well?” 

He put his hand over his eyes for a moment. Then 
he leaned forward, laid his fingers on hers with a grip 
he was not aware of, and spoke some words in a voice 
so low that they would hardly carry. They carried, 

20* 
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however, to her ears. It was easy to see that. They 
blanched her face to the shade of the handkerchief that 
lay on her lap. The light in her eyes slowly died out. 
He dropped her hand and looked away from her, as if 
the sight of her might unnerve him. And then, as if 
unable to sit still, he got up and began to pace the 
hall. 

There was a long silence, broken only by the crack- 
ling of the logs in the wide fire-place. By-and-bye, 
when she had recovered from the first stunning effects 
of his words, she turned and looked at him. He had 
asked forgiveness. A compassion surely half divine, 
and that is given only to woman to feel, crept gradually 
about the corners of her lips and shone in her eyes. 
She spoke his name, and he stopped short and came to 
her side. 

He scrutinized her face, as a condemned man searches 
in the face of his judge for commutation of the death 
sentence. 

Reading the signs he looked for, he would have liked 
to kneel at her feet, but instead he walked to the mantel- 
piece and leaned his elbow on the shelf, and shaded 
his face from the light. 

“What will you do?” was all she said, and she looked 
up at him where he stood. 

“‘T shall go away.” 

She sighed heavily, but did not seek to combat his 
decision. 

“Where ?” 

“ Abroad somewhere.” 
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CHAPTER IV. 


And so there came to pass the most extraordinary 
thing that had ever happened in the annals of Orley, 
ecclesiastical or historical; the New Minister sent in his 
resignation to the Presbytery within a year of his election. 

It came on every one with a shock, from the inhabit- 
ants to the summer visitors, complacently pluming 
themselves on the thought of combining ozone and 
spiritual benefit in their yearly sojourn in Orley. On 
receipt of the news, the inhabitants proper looked at 
each other in blank amazement, and were too stunned to 
offer any explanation. And then rumour filtered through 
the place that Mr. Omond intended offering himself for 
the foreign field. Mrs. Carruthers said it was as she had 
said all along. India had unfitted the Minister for quiet 
home life. 

They did not discuss their past hopes, that he would, 
one day, bring home a bride and settle down in Orley 
for good. They had long ago relinquished the idea of 
Miss May, who they told themselves now would have 
been their choice, and they had adjusted their minds to 
the notion of Miss Crawford, and again they had been 
out in their reckoning. 

Then they fell to thinking how they would miss him. 
They would miss the pleasant little excitement of having 
to be seated in Church in summer before the bells 
began, and the delightful conviction that few large cities 
could produce a preacher equal to their Minister. And 
more than that they would miss him—his ministrations, 
his talks, his sympathy, his earnestness, his care for their 
souls, that certain atmosphere that seemed to breathe in 
his presence, that Mrs. Ewan had once described “as 
bringing out the best in a body.” He had been their 
admiration, their pride, their love, all in one. 

Of course, the Presbytery remonstrated, and individual 
members remonstrated. It transpired that no one had 
known his sympathies were with the mission field till 
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this sudden resolve, and there was a general feeling that 
inferior material should have satisfied the heathen. 

Only one person in the place had a key to the 
explanation of the mystery, and that young lady, along 
with her father, left Crawford before matters were finally 
wound up. 

Within the year the Reverend Maxwell Omond left 
Orley, and it was vaguely felt that a young man so full 
of promise had some mental defect that made his actions 
unaccountable. 

Orley settled back into the old groove. No one of 
special note or interest came to take Mr. Omond’s place 
(a man of scholarly habits, of rather a polished style, 
but no enthusiasm. ‘“ Not the rousing way with him 
our own Minister had,” as Peter Gillon remarked, and 
a wife and child). 

By-and-bye Orley resumed its old life, finding it not 
so intolerable as it had expected. It is astonishing how 
after the first wrench the most of us can endure life, 
notwithstanding that what seemed to be the very centre 
of our being has been removed. 

May Priestley found it harder than most. Orley was 
so dull. She had a shocked consciousness that even 
her good works had been robbed of more than half 
their zest. But as time wore on this feeling wore off. 
Work heals perhaps quicker than any other physician. 
She was not the sort of girl to nourish a hopeless passion 
that would undermine her life-work, and gradually the 
old interests reasserted themselves. 

Orley had no means of knowing how Miss Crawford 
took the Minister’s going. Evidently they had been 
mistaken about her too.. She rarely came into the town, 
and never to the square pew in the front gallery of the 
Parish Church. It was understood she and her father 
attended a church in a neighbouring village. By-and- 
bye, as time went on apace, as she came into Orley on 
occasional errands, people said she had “gone off,” 
“lost her looks.” And yet she remained with her 
father, and seemed in no hurry to change her name. 
She was believed to be proud and ambitious, and Mr. 
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Crawford was poor. People even went the length of 
quoting a proverb in connection with her, about “looking 
at the bonnets while the hats went by.” Mr. Crawford 
was easy-going and unobservant, but now and then at 
long intervals an uncomfortable doubt flashed across 
him, and startled him into such questions as: 

‘Don’t you intend to marry, Margaret, ever?’’ And 
she would rise and link her arm through his as he paced 
the floor, and say with a smile that might have struck 
an observer as a trifle pathetic, ‘Why should I? Iam 
content with you.” 

He looked into the violet eyes, puzzled, yet vaguely 
understanding there were metaphysical regions of a 
woman's heart too delicate for clumsy male fingers to 
intermeddle with. Then he patted her hand and smiled. 
“T can’t last for ever,” he said gently. 

After that he dismissed the subject from his mind, 
and the years passed on with no change in Margaret’s 
outward estate. 


* * * * * 


One day, in the snow and cold, a trap drove up to the 
door of Crawford. Margaret was resting in the hall. 
She leaned back in an easy chair in the light of the fire, 
and let her hand rest lightly on Rover’s head. Her 
eyes fixed themselves thoughtfully on the blaze. Seven 
years cannot pass without leaving their mark. She 
looked perhaps sadder than she had done seven years 
before, but if her face had lost in roundness, the sweet 
sensitive mouth had not lost its varying expression, 
nor the violet eyes their depth. She started up as 
wheels grated on the gravel outside. She thought it was 
her father and went and opened the door, letting in a’ 
gust of wind and snow that made the lamp-light quiver, 
and Rover cower back to the hearth-rug. 

Hardly had the trap stopped when there was a hasty 
foot on the gravel, followed by the entrance of someone ; 
someone who seemed to be whirled in with a cloud of 
snowflakes. <A low, soft hat was crammed down on the 
new-comer’s brow. It and the heavy Inverness cape he 
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wore were white with the falling snow. Margaret fell 
back from the door, her violet eyes looking out of a 
face that had grown almost as white as the snow outside. 
He shut the door hastily and fell back too, and stood 
mechanically with his back to it. 

‘“‘ Margaret,” he said, in low, spasmodic tones, “] 
have come. She is dead.” 

They were such short, little Saxon words. Only they 
two could grasp their full significance. Only they two 
knew the waiting and watching, the heart-sick longing 
compressed into that little eternity stretching behind 
them. There was such keen-eyed, almost agonized 
scrutiny in his eyes. They half-expressed the eager 
question his lips would not frame. She seemed to 
understand and draw a step nearer. For a moment he 
misunderstood the expression of the violet eyes. 

‘“‘T am not too late ?”’ he asked, hoarsely. 

She put out her hand and touched the rough cape of 
his coat that glistened now with the fast-dissolving 
snow-flakes, and stroked its surface gently. The touch 
was the nearest approach to a half-caress. 

“No,” she said, simply, “I waited.” 

He came nearer. ‘“ My darling,” he said, in a voice 
rendered unsteady from the relief of her words. A 
strand of her black hair had escaped and lay across her 
brow. He put it gently back. 

“‘T came away the first moment,” he went on, speak- 
ing more naturally. ‘They wired she was dead. She 
never regained her right mind—not up to the end. For 
ten years she has been like this. God’s ways are 
mysterious. What good has her life been to herself or 
to anyone? I can understand the uses of adversity, but 
this insanity baffles me. I cannot see His ends. Can you?” 

“Perhaps to make us patient,” she said, softly. 

They were silent for a minute. She was searching in 
his face as if she would read therein the history of the 
past years. Were the lines in his brow deeper? Did 
his hair recede already a bit at the temples ? Was there 
an habitually troubled look in his eyes, though for a 
moment they were at rest ? 
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Her lip quivered for a moment. In her woman's eyes 
there was infinite pathos in those outward signs. 

“You have done good work?” she asked after a 
pause, steadying her lips with an effort. 

“T think some of it has been blest,” he said speaking 
more slowly. 

He stooped and kissed her hair. 

“It has been long to you?”’ he said gently. There 
lurked a shade in the violet eyes that almost told him 
how long, that hinted something of the weary seven years 
each made up of twelve long dreary slowly-moving months. 

“Seven years!” he repeated slowly, as if unable to 
tear himself from the contemplation of the retrospect. 

‘“Jacob’s waiting-time,’’ she breathed softly again. 

‘And it seemed to him but a few days for the love he 
bore her,” he quoted, mechanically. 

Then suddenly breaking off and harking back to the 
old self-reproach 

“But Jacob did not take a parish on false pretences 
and give himself out to the world as an unmarried man, 
with a wife in an asylum the while. Jacob did not yield 
to temptation and sin, and fall, and suffer and drag 
others along with him.”” And the shadow that the con- 
templation of her had momentarily dispersed, settled in 
his eyes again. 

She slipped her fingers shyly into his. 

“He did,” she said, gently, ‘“ not then, perhaps, but 
at other times. He was only a frail man, and someone 
has said a man may be greater, better, stronger, after a 
fall than before. And—and remember you _ have 
suffered.” 

“Tf it were only self,” he said, quickly— almost fiercely. 

‘Now don’t,” she interrupted, “It is over now. Why 
go back on the past? You know,” with a little 
tremulous smile, and a certain dewiness about the 
violet eyes, 


‘When the shore is reached at last, 
Who shall count the billows past?” 


A. FRASER ROBERTSON. 
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HETTIE WALKER was a “ general” in a tiny, dirty shop 
in the Edgware Road, where they sold second-hand, 
and to judge by their appearance, perhaps third and 
even fourth-hand books, and displayed them outside the 
shop as well as inside, doubtless as an inducement to 
the curious passers-by to look between their well-worn 
covers. Hettie was hard-worked. There was no doubt 
about that. In addition to the cleaning and cooking she 
did for her mistress and the family, she had also to wait 
upon the lodger, a weird-looking foreigner and a clair- 
voyant, and announce the visitors who came mysteriously 
to see him on “ business,” and also make herself use- 
ful at his evening seances. 

Hettie grumbled occasionally, but not often, and when 
she did so the utmost she said was that she was “ dread- 
ful put upon!” And this was certainly true. 

She was an orphan and had very few friends, and had 
no one who had any influence to look after her interests. 

She was “allowed out” every other Sunday afternoon, 
and these were the most precious and happiest hours of 
her life, for there was one fact which gladdened her 
whole existence, and especially those Sunday afternoons 
—she had a lover who meant to marry her. 

Affection is said never to be exactly balanced between 
two people. There is always one scale which is lighter 
than the other ; sometimes the difference is very slight, 
scarcely perceptible, but alas! always sufficient to form 
a possible parting, or at least some few tears, doubts and 
misgivings. 

Hettie’s scale was very heavy. She had put into it 
everything she possessed that was at alk worth anything, 
and the weight was so out of all proportion that the 
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other scale had been tossed high up from the very first, 
and there it had remained ever since. 

The bridegroom of the impossible future was a well- 
built, handsome “ coster” boy. He was not more than 
twenty years of age, and Hettie was only seventeen, and 
they had been lovers for a year. 

_It was a fine Sunday afternoon. Edgware Road wore 
the usual depressing characteristics of a London Sunday 
—empty dreariness and dull monotony. But Hettie 
saw no dulness and no monotony—she was happy. 

The plans for that afternoon had long been laid and 
saved for. She and Jim were going by train to the 
country—to Ealing ; they were to have tea there, and 
come home on the top of a ’bus in the cool of the even- 
ing, walking part of the way. It was an expensive 
expedition, and Jim never had any spare money, at 
least not on Sundays; it somehow managed to slip 
through his fingers on Saturday nights. Hettie quite 
understood how, and admired him for being able to 
keep it all the week till Saturday. 

So this is what they had arranged. Jim should pay 
for the tea; and Hettie for the journey there and back. 
It would cost her one shilling and sixpence. She had 
never enjoyed saving her money to buy a new hat or 
dress half so much as she had enjoyed saving up for 
this treat. She collected it in coppers first of all, and 
then changed it into three sixpenny pieces. She had 
no purse, so she slipped them into her pocket, and putt- 
ing on her best white straw hat with one sorry-looking 
white feather in it, kept in place with a fluttering bow of 
bright blue ribbon, she sallied forth to meet her lover. 

As she neared Edgware Road Station, she saw him 
coming towards her with two friends, one on each side 
of him. When they met she found he had been telling 
them all about their outing, and she could see they were 
very envious. 

After. standing a few minutes chaffing and talking, 
they all strolled towards the ticket office. 

Jim was looking his best that afternoon. The handker- 
chief he wore round his neck in the approved “ coster”’ 
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style was of bright blue silk to match the bow in Hettie’s 
hat, and his cap was of the same shade, with a white star 
radiating from the button in the centre. 

Hettie felt she had never seen him look so handsome. 

On his part, he was feeling extremely proud of her, 
not only on account of her appearance, enhanced as it 
was by the white feather and the blue bow, but also on 
account of her wealth and generosity. 

“Yer see,’ he remarked to his companions, pointing 
with his thumb to Hettie, who was struggling to get the 
sixpenny pieces out of the depths of her pocket, ‘‘ my 
little gal’s got the cash this time: says it’s’er turn to 
pay, and she’s goin’ to do it ’andsome, one way in the 
train and t’other on the 'bus.”’ 

Hettie overheard this remark, and grew red and hot as 
she fumbled for the money. 

“T say, little gal, look sharp,” said Jim, impatiently, as 
a train rumbled by underneath them. 

Hettie looked at him speechless and dismayed. 

There was only one sixpence to be found, and the 
other two must have fallen out on the way, for she had 
discovered a hole deep in one corner of her pocket. 

Jim came towards her. 

“What's up?” he asked, roughly. 

Hettie looked at him with startled eyes. 

‘“‘T’ve dropped ’em,” she said. 

“Dropped ‘em? dropped what ?”’ 

‘‘Why, the money,” sheexplained. “I had it in three 
sixpennies.” 

A loud laugh sounded just behind them. Jim turned 
round and confronted his friends, who had overheard 
this conversation. 

‘“ Look ’ere,” he said to them, angrily, ‘‘ you clear out 
of this. We don’t want none of your cheek.” 

“Can't ’elp it, old chap,” laughed one of them; 
“seems to me none of you’s got the cash this time, eh? 
Ha! Ha!”’ 

“Get out, I tell you,” said Jim, now very red and 
angry. Then turning to Hettie he said, ‘‘ Look ere, I can't 
stand this tomfoolery nonsense. If you ‘aven’t got the 
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money now it’s clear you never ‘ad it, and you've took 
I ain’t going to be made a fool of, and so I tell 


ou. 
. And he walked away. 

Hettie was dumb with the shame and bitter dis- 
appuintment of that moment. The fact that her happy 
afternoon had suddenly vanished was nothing to the 
grief of having made Jim ashamed of her and himself 
before his friends. Her misery was acute. 

She was standing inside the rail in front of the ticket 
office. A train had just come in, and a young lady, 
evidently very anxious to catch it, pushed her aside and 
asked for a ticket. Hettie watched her enviously as she 
threw down a large silver piece, and the man in the 
office took down a blue ticket and pushed it into the 
stamping machine before giving it to her. The young 
lady quickly snatched up her change, the man glanced 
at the four-shilling piece she had given him, before he 
threw it into the drawer, when, quick as thought, Hettie 
put her hand upon a shilling the lady had left behind 
her. 

“Two third singles for Ealing,” she said, and the man 
looked up at her curiously, for there was a strange 
quaver in her voice. 

Then she ran after Jim. She caught hold of his arm, 
and he stopped and looked down at her. 

“It’s all right,” she said; “I ’ad the money all along, 
but you was such a silly I thought I'd take yer in.” 

And to her conscience she said over and over again, 
as if the repetition would bring relief, ‘‘ It was the first 
time and it was for his sake—for his sake.” 


L. C. MORANT. 





Under the Southern Cross, 


THE barren coast of Australia, washed by the restless 
waters of the Southern Ocean, presents a scene of 
melancholy, desolation, and hopeless gloom. Ranges of 
black and frowning cliffs, seamed by sandy ravines and 
bounded by a storm-swept Cape, guard the continent 
unknown until A.D. 1616, when a Dutch Captain, blown 
out of his reckoning and dashed upon this inhospitable 
shore, named the terra incognita Endracht’s Land in 
memory of his stranded ship. The western district was 
known as Swan River settlement to early colonists from 
England, Holland, and Germany; but the advancing 
tide of emigration was checked by the discovery that 
the green and fertile maritime plains stretched back- 
ward into trackless wastes of burning sand. The 
Australian Bight, a bay with an arc of 2,000 miles, 
hollows the coast line from Cape Lewin to Port Philip, 
and the hurly-burly of wind and wave frequently con- 
verts the huge cavity into an exaggerated Biscay. 
Beyond the black wedge of the Cape, granite heights 
shelter the landlocked waters of King George’s Sound, 
a blue arm ot the sea which rages perpetually outside 
the tranquil haven. Fleecy clouds race across the sky 
on the breath of the boisterous trade-wind, but within 
the mountain-girdled inlet all is hushed and still. Light 
and shadow chase each other in golden and purple 
beauty across the rocky barrier. The azure water 
shoals into emerald round pine-clad islets, ringed with 
snowy sand, and brown reeds sway with the rhythmical 
motions of the tide, which steals through dusky 
channels where wild fowl swim lazily about their nests 
in the sedge. Beyond a winding water-way the rustic 
town of Albany lies sheltered by a sandstone hill. A 
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double harbour within the curving estuary protects the 
little port from the wild winds which sweep the bleak 
and dreary coast. The ruddy crags of Mount Clarence 
surmount the wooden houses of the embryo city, and 
unfinished streets intersect a heathery moorland. The 
torrid summer heat waves into the crisper warmth of 
early autumn, but the position of Albany averts all 
sudden changes of a climate in which blazing sun and 
biting wind struggle eternally for the mastery. Fishing 
boats roll on the placid reach ; but the fur-capped boat- 
men share the stagnation of a spot where the call of a 
passing steamer forms the solitary link between Euro- 
pean progress and colonial insouciance. The current 
of life runs low in sleepy Albany this autumnal after- 
noon, and the advent of strangers attracts but scanty 
attention. An ivy-clad church indicates the continuity 
of religious associations, but no local manufactures or 
curios suggest the train of ideas pursued in this dreamy 
colony—“ The world forgetting, by the world forgot.” 
Mental apathy characterizes that phase of colonial ex- 
istence experienced by a second generation of settlers. 
The population slips away from the old moorings before 
time can rivet the chains which bind life to the new 
environment. Society, in a fluid and transitional state, 
emerges from grinding toil and absorption in physical 
needs ; but lacks those fruits of leisure and liberty 
which must be harvested before concentration of 
thought and development of character can be obtained. 
The colonial mind tosses on a sea of vagrant ideas and 
opposing influences, which slowly crystallize into a 
fresh consolidation of national life, when individuality 
becomes merged into the wider area of corporate ex- 
istence, and the new community evolving from chaos 
rounds gradually into definite force. 

From the summit of Mount Clarence we view a 
typical Australian landscape. A wide plain broken by 
alow range of dim blue hills rolls in green undulations 
to a boundless horizon. The dense colouring of the 
evergreen bush which frames the picture enhances the 
triste aspect of a land wherein nature loses that infinite 
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variety which constitutes her subtlest charm. Columnar 
stems drawn up to uniform height, and foliage unrelieved 
by drooping bough or trailing spray, lack the tender 
grace elsewhere associated with sylvan scenery. The 
enchanting chiaroscuro playing fitfully through leafy 
glades of English woodlands, shuns the dull ver- 
dure of Australian forests, where the shriek of the 
laughing jackass and the scream of the jay parody 
the carolling notes which render the hedgerows of 
England vocal with melody. The spacious tableland 
sinks occasionally into swampy valleys and green crops, 
yield to sterile sands dotted with clumps of sword-like 
grass. Weedy meres glisten in the sun, and a thick 
blue haze rises from the salt impregnated water of the 
arid waste. The high road to Perth, the Western 
capital, runs a little white ribbon across the plain, which 
to-day seems an untrodden solitude beyond the outskirts 
of Albany. Nature compensated for the leaden foliage 
of the bush by a wealth of wild flowers; myriad 
blossoms spring to life on the elastic turf; stars of 
amber, rose and mauve, gleam in the cewy thickets ; 
blue and lilac iris chokes the brooks, and crimson lilies 
sway their gorgeous bells, and clustering spires of waxen 
heath flushed with pink or tipped with gold. Fresh 
botanical experiences await us daily in this favoured 
nook of the mighty Continent, which so seldom relaxes 
her severity of aspect by breaking into floral smiles. 
Barbaric natives, clad in rough red blankets, patrol the 
streets of Albany, but the dwindling race dies out before 
the white man’s foot, and only 40,000 of this feeble folk 
remain in the vast territory. Missionary efforts to 
Christianize the unfortunate blackfellow meet with con- 
tinual discouragement in the herculean task. The 
Aborigines, prone to adopt the vices of the Colonist, 
frequently succumb to depraved habits learned by con- 
tact with civilisation, and accelerated by ignorance of 
common laws of health. Polygamy is practised among 
the tribes of the interior, and the religious element, never 
entirely absent from the untutored hearts of Nature's 
wandering children, inculcates the propitiation of some 
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unknown spiritual power by incantations of weird 
character and mysterious origin. Australian tribes 
appear entirely distinct from the racial stock of the 
Indian Archipelago, and scientific theories are still at 
variance with regard to the origin of the black inhabi- 
tants who roamed through pathless bush and sandy 
desert in the dim centuries of the buried past. A flat 
rock, laved by the rippling tide, serves a family party of 
Barbarians as an encampment ; ebon-faced piccaninnies 
pelt each other with shells as they lie at their mother’s 
feet within the tattered blanket which covers her crouch- 
ing figure. A man kindles a wood fire, throwing back 
a strip of ragged cloth from his woolly head to follow 
our movements with beady eyes. The swarthy faces 
express the simple wonder of the savage without the 
ferocity often attributed to this low type of humanity, 
for the “ education of contact” effaces some of the 
ancient landmarks of barbarism from the unprepossess- 
ing countenance of the “ blackfellow,’ who shows his 
dazzling teeth in a grin of delight as a coin is placed in 
the little black paw of a toddling piccaninny. 

Pearls and pearl shells abound in the wild waters of 
the Southern Ocean, and provide the settlers on the © 
coast with a precarious livelihood, the hope of finding 
some priceless jewel of the deep luring the fisherman 
onward through hardship and danger, towards that 
future dreamland of wealth and ease, so seldom realized 
by the toilers of the sea. 

As the moon sinks below the horizon, the darkening 
sky throbs with a thousand scintillating stars, and 
the lustrous glory of the Southern Cross concentrates the 
celestial radiance in a focus of splendour. The glitter- 
ing constellation, mirrored in the waves and singing 
the sapphire dome of heaven with the divine symbol of 
sorrow and sacrifice, lends an indefinable charm to the 
mystic Australian night. The mighty Continent lies 
hushed and spell-bound beneath the dazzling rays of her 
guardian Cross; the land-locked waters sleep in the 
starlight, and the brooding silence of earth and sea is 
fraught with that deep solemnity peculiar to remote 

21 
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and solitary regions, where the power of nature and the 
weakness of man appear placed in absolute contrast. 

The desolate waters of the Australian Bight are the 
chosen home of the beautiful albatross, which hovers 
on broad white wings in front of the advancing ship, 
The huge bird is regarded by sailors with superstitious 
awe, and the wanton distruction of an albatross is 
deemed a sacrilegious act. The pinions measure six 
feet from tip to tip, and the majestic sweep of these out- 
spread wings, pure as driven snow, against the blue 
background of sea and sky, suggested a supernatural 
presence to the simple mariners on the trackless ocean, 
which swayed their fantastic dreams with the myster- 
ious pulses of its own mighty heart. 

Beyond the brown cliffs of Investigator’s Strait and 
Kangaroo Island, lies the sunny capital of South Austra- 
lia. The city of Adelaide on a sun-scorched plain 
hounded by the bush, was named after the consort of 
William IV. Blazing sun and choking dust denote 
climatic conditions widely different to those of the 
Western Province. Adelaide is the orchard of Australia, 
and piles of rosy peaches, amber muscat grapes and 
luxious figs testify to the prolific soil. Stacks of golden 
melons glow beneath the eaves of wooden shanties, 
which protect the harvest of field and vineyard from the 
ardent sun. The passion flower veils every veranda witha 
green mantle studded with purple balls of the ripened 
fruit, highly esteemed in Australia for the pink pulp, 
cold as snow, which quenches thirst as if by magic. A 
stream of traffic traverses King William Street, lined 
with grey stone houses, gay shops, and imposing public 
buildings. The Torrens River steals slowly through a 
bed of sand, dust smothers the drooping palms and 
draccenas of sunburnt gardens, and the bright air quivers 
like an impalpable veil between heaven and earth. The 
houses patriotically built in English style, appear incon- 
gruous with the needs of a tropical climate. Adelaide 
basks and simmers in perpetual heat scarcely modified 
by changes of season, and a gaily clad population in- 
different to the sun, or incapable of adaption to sur- 
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roundings, suffers considerable discomfort from those 
stereotyped habits of thought which the Australian is 
ever unwilling to relinquish or readjust. A curious 
insularity of mind seems transferred from the England 
of the past to the Antipodean colonies, which in fidelity 
to vanished ideals often loses touch with modern progress. 
From the heights of Mount Lofty, ten miles across the 
fawny plain, we behold a noble panorama of hill and 
valley, bush and plain, city and sea. . The lower spurs 
wear the uniform brown of withering heat and mantling 
dust which blights the suburban landscape, but half way 
up the hill the road traverses a grassy glen decked with 
spring-like verdure. Eucalyptus trees glisten with dew, 
broom and heather mingle their amethyst and gold, and 
a pungent aroma invigorates the breeze which rustles 
through the dark she-oaks of the bush. Fern-fringed 
brooks tinkle through mossy channels, and a few white 
houses nestling in clumps of foliage, fail to destroy the 
peaceful charm of this rural spot. 

From the obelisk on the hill-top, Adelaide shines like 
a city of marble between brown plain and azure sea. A 
white sail gleams in the offing, and as the eye ranges 
over the forest-clad mountains, the magic and mystery 
of an unknown land thrill the soul with that yearning to 
solve the secrets of nature, which lures the vanguard of 
humanity into the unknown wilderness with irresistible 
magnetism. Leagues of forest sweep back to purple 
hills full of mineral wealth, partially represented by the 
gold which brought a rush of adventurers into Australia, 
but while the pendulum swung between loss and gain, 
no steady progress in colonization was accomplished. 
Forces which welter in chaos mould the fused metal into 
coherent shape, and the seething mass of mankind 
precipitated on the new continent eventually aided the 
development of the country. Wheat crops now cover 
an area of two million acres, the rich soil teems with 
plenty, while olive gardens and vineyards, orange groves 
and orchards, recall the pastoral land flowing with milk 
and honey in the golden age of a primitive world. The 
bewildering vastness of the heritage subject to British 
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tule can only be realized by crossing the tracts of 
country which separate the Australian capitals. These 
wide divisions explain and excuse the provincialism and 
disunion, formerly characteristic of colonial life. The 
isolation of the past set its seal on the different com- 
munities, and a generation passed away before the 
increasing spirit of nationalism obliterated the deep 
impression, liberating the mind, and revealing the 
wider issues of the dawning future. 

As we skirt the coast of Victoria white dunes and 
drifts of shining sand gleam like ice against the uniform 
blackness of bush-crowned cliffs, but the arctic aspect 
of nature is dispelled by a blue column of smoke, indi- 
cating the ravage of a forest fire among the crowding 
trees, dry as tinder at the close of a burning summer. 
Victoria was discovered in 1802, when a fleet of convict 
ships arrived to form the nucleus of a penal settlement, 
but the locality proved unfavourable and the project was 
abandoned. Melbourne was founded in 1835, the 
province speedily developed, and gold was discovered 
within a hundred miles of the sea. Arrivals from Europe 
soon numbered 20,000 per month, and the new colony 
became the theatre of feverish excitement and insatiable 
greed. 

The aboriginal tribes were almost extinguished by the 
powerful foreign element. The weakest went to the wall, 
and scarcely five hundred of the barbaric race now remain, 
in a tract of country equal in extent to Great Britain. 

Victoria comprises various types of scenery. The 
Australian Alps covered in the July and August of the 
Antipodean winter ; the Gippsland chain of reed-fringed 
lakes darkened with flocks of black swan ; the vast fields 
of tobacco and wheat, and the wild pastoral plains, 
alternate throughout a colony rich in natural and mineral 
productions. The history of Victoria was for many years 
a fairy tale of prosperity, but sunshine vanished in cloud, 
the waves of success rolled back on an ebbing tide, and 
the phenomenal prosperity ended in that depression of 
labour and trade which presents an insoluble problem 
to the political economist of this closing century. 
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The great harbour of Port Philip scores a deep gash 
in the Victorian coast, and the “Big Ship Channel”’ 
pursues a devious course of forty miles to Port Mel- 
bourne, but contracts between the reefs of the wild 
water-race known as “The Rip,” lashed into foaming 
rage by fierce north-westerly gales. Melbourne, the 
seat of government, is already historical by reason of 
unexampled growth and progress, but possesses no 
natural advantages, and owes her prestige to the enter- 
prise of her people. Her streets and buildings display 
the dignity and style of solidity of material generally 
associated with centuries of development, and appear 
miraculous in a city numbering only fifty years of 
existence. The little river Yarra steals through clumps 
of dark she-oak and traverses the Botanical Gardens, 
which form salient features of every colonial capital. 
Violent changes of climate characterize this southerly 
corner of Australia, and continual inversions mark the 
Antipodean weather which upsets familiar calculations, 
and teems with perpetual surprises. A midsummer 
morning necessitates the lightest of clothing and the 
largest of sunshades. But Melbourne stands at an 
angle slanting to the Pacific, and with mid-day a cold 
south wind comes whistling up from the Antartic ice, 
lowering the temperature forty degrees in half-an-hour. 
Until noon we bask in tropical heat and brightness ; the 
leaves droop motionless in the radiant atmosphere, and 
the white ‘“ snail-flower’”’ fills the shady gardens with 
intoxicating perfume. Tall tree-ferns spread their green 
canopies overhead, and we realize the lulling charm of 
a lotus-eating existence. Suddenly, a mysterious whis- 
per in the tall gum-trees swells into a moan; whirling 
clouds of dust sweep along the roads and steal through 
every crevice of the houses, until furniture is smothered 
and rooms are ankle deep in the blinding powder. The 
blue sky grows black with storm, and gusts of piercing 
wind rise with hurricane force. A December afternoon 
follows a July morning, and the sudden fall of the baro- 
meter brings the lowered vitality peculiar to climatic 
changes in a sub-tropical country. The attractions of 
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Melbourne soon pall upon European tastes ; the famous 
race-course, luxurious theatres, splendid shops and 
ostentatious mansions merely emphasize the fact that 
the halo of the past alone can give an abiding charm to 
the monuments of human skill. A crumbling old-world 
city on the spur of a wind-swept Apennine suggests 
even in squalor and decay a world of thought and feeling 
where the modern magnificence of Melbourne offers but 
a dreary blank, and we turn with relief to those fair pages 
of untrammelled nature, which compensate for the lack 
of historical interest in a new continent. 

From the blue shores of mountainous Gippsland the 
broad estuary of the latter entrance winds away into the 
heart of distant hills, and on either side of the natural 
water-gate the waves ‘of the Southern Ocean break upon 
the ninety-mile beach—a white and shell-strewn strand 
of apparently infinite extent. A gap in the black line of 
the trees, which forms the vanguard of the primeval bush, 
marks the division between Victoria and New South 
Wales, washed by the blue Pacific. Two noble head- 
lands planted like precipitous islands in the surging 
seas form the natural fortresses of Sydney Harbour, and 
the placid waters of this salt-water lake mirror a scene 
of sylvan beauty, unequalled in the southern hemisphere. 
Dark woods and towering cliffs encircle the glassy mere, 
the curving shores dimple into a hundred fairy bays, and 
blue creeks pierce the green twilight of interlacing 
boughs which kiss the water and frame each cove and 
inlet in bowers of verdure. The famous harbour 
measures but eight miles from city to sea, but innumer- 
able windings of the broken coast form a bay of 165 
miles, and long blue arms of shining water stretch away 
from the main channel into unknown regions veiled in 
mystery. These azure vistas suggest with alluring 
fascination a distance of infinite possibilities, and lend 
that imaginative charm to the scene, without which no 
limited landscape can be impressive; the masts and spires 
of Sydney melting into amber haze at the head of the 
lake appear vague and shadowy, as some phantasmal 
city of dreamland. The point of view changes contin- 
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ually ; white towns nestle beneath yellow crags, green 
lawns slope to the rippling water, and picturesque houses 
embosomed in vines give human interest to the scene. 
Further bends of the rocky shore reveal solitudes of 
forest and cliff where the lapse of the tide, the murmur- 
ing leaves, or the splash of the passing oar alone break 
the spell of silence. The site of Sydney is compared to 
the shape of a human hand, the promontories represent- 
ing the fingers, and the bays the intervening spaces. A 
forest of masts fills the foreground, for vessels of heaviest 
tonnage can anchor close in shore. The city, founded 
in 1788, seven years after the discovery of New South 
Wales by Captain Cook, is the oldest colonial capital. 
The prestige of her century's existence clings to the 
colony which never abandoned all higher interests in 
that wild rush for gold, which outweighed rival claims 
in the sister settlements of this youngest of continents. 
A sedate cast of thought stamps the Pacific settlements, 
New South Wales, named in memory of the ancestral 
home across the seas, remains true to tradition, and 
conservative of associations, inherited from British soil. 
Sydney retains many features of an English town, but 
the picturesque confusion of irregular houses gradually 
disappears in accordance with the modern idea, which 
prescribes a dead level of uniformity in street architec- 
ture. When New South Wales was founded, Sydney 
contained only 1,030 souls, including the Government 
othcials, and 700 convicts. After the removal of felons 
in 1840, the number of inhabitants rapidly increased, and 
more than a million people now occupy city and suburbs. 

New South Wales is divided into counties and pastoral 
districts, the former representing the civilized and cul- 
tured portion of the colony, and the latter the wilderness 
of bush and plain, where in the grasslands dotted with 
salt-scrub, a shepherd’s hut is the only sign of habitation 
amid leagues of loneliness. The squatter in these remote 
districts leads a semi-patriarchal life in modern guise, 
now that the tent of nomadic days gives place to the 
substantial ‘“‘ homestead,” as the centre of business in 
the wide territory of which the agricultural chief holds 
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undisputed possession. Fertile regions skirt the rivers, 
but the alluvial tracts are subject to terrific inundations, 
which sweep away a year’s harvest in an hour; never- 
theless agriculture remains the favourite industry, and 
wheat the staple crop. The palms and tree-ferns of the 
Botanical Gardens line a lovely creek of the enchanting 
shore, and testify to the balmy climate of this sheltered 
haven. The towers of Government House rise from the 
velvet lawns of another verdant paradise, and the 
“ Domain,” a woodland wilderness of beauty, skirts the 
water with winding paths overhung by pine and she-oak. 
The homely simplicity of a bygone day lingers round 
the life of the city, and the comparative repose of the 
social atmosphere denotes the attainment of a place 
beyond that crude and chaotic stage so frequently pro- 
longed in colonial experience. 

The villages on the south shore occupy a strip of land 
between harbour and sea, and from the basaltic cliffs 
facing the Pacific, tue native tribes beheld with wonder 
the advancing ships of the white strangers who first 
reached this unknown land. The Parramatta River 
bounds the island side of Sydney. White bloom and 
golden fruit brighten the glossy foliage of orange groves 
on the bank of the stream, which the bushman of the 
earlier day would fail to recognize in the estuary thronged 
with shipping and lined with thriving towns. A noble 
museum affords a fascinating glimpse into the life of 
those South Sea isles which fire the fancy with fairy 
pictures of tropical beauty. Mantles of feathers, neck- 
laces of shells, carved canoes, and weapons of war or 
chase enable us to realize the skill and taste of the 
untaught barbarians in the coral-reefed archipelagoes 
which stud the turquoise seas. Graceful design and 
intricate decoration indicate a versatility of idea in the 
children of these “ultimate islands,’ which seems 
closely allied to the “gift of the gods” claimed by 
civilisation under the name of genius. Modern art 
keeps the colonial mind in touch with the thought of 
the age, for Sydney has reached that epoch of national 
history which requires richer mental aliment than the 
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pabulum assimilated in infant days, before the cares of 
physical existence sank into a subordinate place. The 
environs of the city are indiscribably beautiful. The 
Hawkesbury River flows between forest-clad shores from 
the mountains to the sea, and the purple reaches traversed 
by our tiny steam-launch extend for miles of sunlit 
solitude. During a pause in mid-stream, a shark is 
visible, like an embodied fiend, in the transparent 
depths. A faint phosphorescence gleams over the lithe 
brown form gliding stealthily round the boat, and guided 
by shoals of pilot fish, the inseparable attendants which 
direct him to his hunting grounds. The harmless jelly- 
fish floats close to the grim jaws of the rapacious 
monster, but instinct forbids the destruction of the little 
pilots, without whose aid he would starve, the stupidity 
of the shark being equal to his cruelty. From the 
rugged inlet of Broken Bay we steam through a blue 
strait into Pettwater, a lovely lake, where a rural inn 
buried in flowers offers an inviting retreat in a veranda 
where humming-birds skim on jewelled wings round 
rosy passion flowers. The surrounding woods are left 
unvisited, for blood-curdling tales of venomous snakes 
are rife in Sydney. A tiger snake has recently chased 
and killed a child on a suburban farm, and the 
statements of European naturalists that Australian 
snakes are “numerous but harmless” meet with 
universal contempt in New South Wales. Yellow sands 
dotted with tamarisk extend to the harbour mouth, 
where the pretty town of Manly Beach faces both ocean 
- and haven. A breeze soft as the fluttering of tiny wings, 
and laden with balm from distant tropic isles, steals over 
the tranquil sea. The velvet softness of the nimble air 
wooes with caressing touch, for the east wind of the 
antipodes is a manifestation of nature’s tenderness 
instead of the cruel scourge which blights an English 
March. In the picturesque curves of Fairy Bay, 
Australian scenery shows an ideal of finished delicacy, 
and the elves of Northern folklore would find a fitting 
environment even in this vast continent, where so many 
flowers of fancy wither into the prose of fact. A huge 
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gap in the cliff beneath South Head Lighthouse frames 
the blue Pacific unflecked bya single sail, and in the 
stillness of the silent waters it seems incredible that a 
wild gale sometimes churns the harbour into foam, when 
the fury of the dreaded ‘Southerly buster” works 
havoc on land and sea. Uprooted trees, overthrown 
houses and wrecked boats denote the severity of this 
local tornado. The forces of Nature sleep for months 
under Southern skies, but an outburst of cyclonic 
violence is the usual correlative of a spell-bound calm. 
The winds blowing through the funnel of the harbour 
lower the temperature of Sydney, but though the gales 
are considered “ the life of the city,” the stranger would 
gladly be spared the wild gusts locally regarded as 
“‘mere breezes,” for Australia is the home of the winds, 
and swept by every blast from her encircling seas. The 
roar of a coming storm becomes audible long before the 
slightest motion stirs the trees, and nature lies hushed 
in breathless suspense until the tempest crashes down 
upon the waiting woods. In the mellow April of this 
inverted autumn in the land where swans are black and 
ravens white, we sail through the winding channel of 
the North arm, which pierces depths of solemn forest 
silent as in the days when the virgin Continent was 
untrodden by the white man’s foot. The cry of a 
startled bird rings across the stream, and the dive 
of a water-mole wrinkles the blue surface’ with 
circling eddies, but the silence closes in again with 
deeper intensity, and the mysterious glamour of 
the Australian bush surrounds us like a spell. The old 
convict settlement of Botany Bay is approached through 
a gay garden, which contains specimens of the flowers 
and herbs from whence the Bay was named. The blue 
creek, bounded by the dark cliffs of Botany Heads, 
seems a miniature copy of Sydney Harbour. A lofty 
obelisk marks Cook’s landing, where the great navigator 
first cast anchor on the Australian coast. No traces of 
the penal settlement remain, but tragic memories of 
crime and suffering cling to the spot, and even the 
brilliant sunshine fails to disperse the mournful aspect 
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of the dreary scene. On the southern side of Sydney 
the zone of vegetation changes, and the monotonous 
gum forests of the north give place to a riotous tangle 
of sub-tropical verdure, which reaches a climax in the 
Bulli Pass of the Illawarra Hills. New Zealand cabbage 
palms, turpentine trees, and tree ferns shoot up in wild 
luxuriance, garlanded with flowering parasites. Blue 
spikes of aloe and clumps of prickly pear bristle on 
every crag, the snowy satin-flower carpets the turf, and 
golden lilies glow like the lamps against the darkness of 
mournful casuarinas, echoing like A£olian harps to 
every breath of air, and sighing softly in their noontide 
sleep. At the head of the Pass the rocky tower of 
“Webber's Look Out’ dominates the underlying 
leagues of rolling plain, and recalls the memory of a 
bushranger, once the chief of the South Wales gang. 
An autumnal haze softens the landscape with a tender 
pathos, rarely seen in this land of sharp outline and 
dense colour. The gleams of water, the smoke of forest 
fires, and the fitful gold of slanting sunshine mingle in 
the halo of light which gilds the lowlands. From hence 
the outlaw scanned the plain in search of coming prey, 
as a cloud of dust marked the approach of a settler’s 
waggon, or a camp fire glowed through the gloom 
which hid the marauding band. Here alarm was given 
when the sight of mounted troops drove the ruffians 
back to their forest lairs ; but civilization has extermin- 
ated the banditti of the woods from the frontiers of New 
South Wales, and the only ranger of the bush en- 
countered during a day in the Illawarra wilds is a weary 
labourer boiling his “ billy”’ of tea on a fire of sticks, 
while he smokes the pipe of peace. The vicinity of 
Sydney contains an epitome of Australian scenery, and 
every day brings some new picture to be stored in the 
gallery of memory. The associations and customs so 
tenderly treasured in exile bridge the gulf between the 
new continent and the mother country. The Greek 
colonist of old kindled the light of home in his adopted 
land from the fire which burned on his ancestral hearth, 
and the Australian cherishes every tradition derived 
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from that centre of modern civilization, which merits 
even more than her Grecian prototype the noble title, 
“Mother of Colonies.” 

EmILy A. RICHINGs. 





A Daughter of Lilith. 
CHAPTER IV. 


‘© She must be swift and white, 
And subtly warm, and half perverse ; 
And sweet like sharp soft fruit to bite, 
And like a snake's love lithe and fierce.” 
SWINBURNE. 


AFTER that visit to Azubah, as may be _ supposed, 
Leonard Stancliffe’s steps often turned towards the 
gloomy palace that was the abode of his divinity. 

In vain Hubert remonstrated with him, nothing 
could turn him from his purpose. 


Azubah had owned she loved him; neither the 
powers of light nor of darkness should keep him from 
her. 

Yet he was not wholly happy. Azubah von Eggel- 
stein’s moods were so variable. One day he would be 
received with the most caressing tenderness, the most 
alluring softness, so that he would be raised to heights 
of transcendent bliss. Then again she would show 
such scorn, such loathing, such extremest dislike to his 
advances, that he would be chilled and saddened. It 
were as though the icy hand of death had seized upon 
his joys and slain everything of happiness that he had 
fancied was already within his grasp. 

He could not understand Azubah. She did not seem 
to be of ordinary feminine mould. Sometimes he 
almost cowered before the glances of her luminous 
eyes. 

‘Was there, could there be, such hate as at times they 
seemed to express ? Ah! no, he would not believe it, 
it was but his fancy playing him false. There was no 
charm in a woman who was all gentleness and meek- 
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ness ; he would rather have one of almost tiger-like 
ferocity, if these moods alternated with such hours of 
bliss as rarely fell to the lot of mortal. 

When she was in one of those gentle moods he would 
lie at her feet gazing up into her eyes with his whole 
soul in his, and twining his fingers in the silken masses 
of her hair that reached below her knees. How lovingly 
he curled the tendrils round his fingers, and kissed the 
bronze meshes. 

‘What lovely hair you have,” he said one day, “there 
are few women who can boast of such.” 

“No,” she answered with a smile, ‘that is a heritage 
we ancient women possess. Your modern women so 
abuse their brains that they have little hair left on their 
skulls, and are forced to supply the deficiency with 
false. What poor creatures they are, fancying them- 
selves all-wise when they know so little, giving up their 
empire for things unlovely.” 

“What is a woman’s empire,” he asked. 

A flash like lightning shot from the brilliant eyes. 
“A woman’s empire,’ she answered, “is power over 
the soul of every living man to be able to mould him to 
her will, to trammel his brain and intellect in bonds 
that not even death, or what mortals call death, could 
untwine, to make him love her through good and evil, 
through sunshine and storm, during this earthly life and 
after. This should be woman’s empire, not what those 
poor travesties of womanhood would make it.” 

‘You are severe upon your sisters, oh! loveliest of 
Eve’s daughters,” he said, looking up admiringly into 
her beautiful face; but he was fairly startled at the 
wrath that suddenly seemed to blaze up in her eyes. 

“Eve,” she cried, “‘ Eve ; what have I to do with Eve ?” 

“Why, you are one of her daughters,” looking up 
surprised. 

‘A daughter of Eve,” she repeated, scornfully, “not I. 
I have no part and parcel in her, the weak easily 
cajoled Mother of Mankind. No wonder her descen- 
dants are such fools, could anything else be expected 
from one so weak and wavering, one so ready to fall 
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into the first lure set for her ?” 

“Tf you are not one of Eve’s daughters, who then are 
you?” asked Leo in a wondering tone. 

“T trace my descent from a far different ancestress,” 
she answered proudly, “ I am a daughter of Lilith.” 

“Lilith ?” 

“Yes.” 

‘And who is she ?” 

“You do not know ?” 

“J—I think I have heard, but on my honour I 
forget.” 

Oh the look of scorn she darted upon him! “ You 
forget. Truly are you a worthy descendant of your 
Mother Eve.” 

But will you not enlighten my ignorance ?” he ex- 
claimed. 

“Bah! you are hardly worth enlightening,” she 
answered scornfully, “if you forget that Adam had a 
wife before Eve.” 

“Ah!” 

“She was a very different being indeed from the poor, 
pale, wretched thing who succeeded her. She was a 
glorious splendour, a magnificent creature, to whom Eve 
was but as a flickering shadow with no will, no per- 
sonality of her own.” 

“Ah! I think I have heard something about Lilith,” 
Leo said, ‘‘she—er, she revolted, did she not ?” 

‘She would not bow her head beneath Adam’s yoke,” 
returned Azubah proudly. 

‘““Humph, some of the modern wives evidently follow 
her example, not to speak of the girls.” 

‘Not they,” said Azubah scornfully ; ‘women are 
wretched backboneless creatures who are content to be 
men’s slaves, their toys, their playthings, never their 
equals ; had I my way I would teach women to know 
their power and how to keep in subjection those dege- 
nerate descendants of Adam, who have inherited his 
faults and his wish to be lord paramount over any partner 
they may choose. I for one would never wish for such 
a fate.” 
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‘‘ But love,” Leonard said softly ; ‘‘you believe in love, 
do you not? that love which makes a woman cling to 
the man she loves through good and evil, through kind 
treatment and ill-treatment, bearing all things, hoping all 
things, because of this sublime love she feels for 
him,” 

‘“‘ Sublime love,” she echoed with a laugh, ‘sublime 
nonsense you mean. There is no such thing as true 
love in the world. Sse destroyed that when she subor- 
ned the serpent totempt Eve. Bah! when I think how 
easily she was taken in, how ready she was to bring 
destruction on herself and on all Adam’s descendants, I 
feel a great contempt for the first woman, nearly equalled 
by that I feel for the first man himself. Sublime love 
indeed! Was that sublime love which caused him to lay 
the blame on his guilty partner? I could laugh when 
I think of the glorious revenge Lilith took on her 
supplanter ; the whole world groans beneath it to this 
day, and many wretched men and miserable women have 
cause to rue the day when Adam’s first wife was dethroned 
from her position.” 

Leonard looked at her doubtingly ; did she believe all 
this that she was saying or was she but trying his faith 
in her? He could scarcely tell. 

“Love,” she continued ‘there is no such thing as 
love ; passion there is, vile, sordid passion, that recks 
nothing in the pursuit of its object ; but love, true love 
fled when Eve fell at the first temptation. Wretched 
creature that she was; how glad I am that I have no 
part in her, that I owe my being to the beautiful Lilith.” 

How lovely Azubah looked in her scorn, with her 
eyes sparkling and a faint rose-flush tinting the ivory 
pallor of her cheeks, but even to Leonard’s partial eyes 
her beauty appeared to have something almost devilish 
in it. As he looked at her blazing eyes with the red 
light far down in their depths, the involuntary thought 
came to him that she might indeed have some affinity 
with the fallen angel or beautiful demon, whom tradi- 
tion asserted had been Adam’s first wife ere even Eve 
had been fashioned from one of his ribs. Her beauty, 
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indeed, was scarcely human. Such beauty might have 
been Lucifer’s when pride had caused his fall. 

For the first time the thought came to Stancliffe, was 
Hubert right and this not the kind of woman to make 
home happy, not the most desirable wife in the world 
to take home to his parents and present to them as a 
daughter-in-law ? 

The thought was involuntary, and he tried hard to 
dismiss it as treason to his beautiful lady-love. Where 
was the woman in the world to compare with her in 
perfection, both mental and bodily? If he could win 
her as his own he would be blessed among mankind. 

Almost as if she guessed the purport of his involun- 
tary thoughts, Azubah’s mien changed, the fierce light 
in her eyes gave place to a dreamy, languishing soft- 
ness, her manner became tenderly caressing, and she 
let her long white fingers rest on the short crisp curls 
of his hair in a way which sent an electric thrill of plea- 
sure through his whole being. 

In an ecstasy of delight he seized the delicate hand 
and repeatedly pressed his lips to it. If only he dared kiss 
her on the mouth again as he had once before, but 
somehow he had never dared repeat that daring act. As 
his love grew deeper, an element of fear mingled with 
it; he was slightly afraid of this glorious woman whom 
he would fain have called his own. 

More than once he had been on the point of asking 
her to become his wife, when something had deterred 
him; it might have been a sudden look from her eyes, 
or it might have been a sarcastic laugh or a chance 
word from her lips that chilled him, and the almost 
spoken words remained unuttered. Every time he tried 
to remind her how she had said she would love the man 
who gave up everything, even his hope of Heaven, for 
her, she turned off his speech with a smile or a word. 

A certain license she would allow him, but beyond 
this he could not go; an impenetrable barrier seemed to 
tise between him and the fruition of his hopes. 

Intoxicated by the change in her manner from fierce 
storm to alluring tenderness, Leonard, moved by a 

22 
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sudden impulse, flung himself on his knees before her, 
and began to pour out the love he felt for her in an 
incoherent rhapsody. 

But a few words had passed them when Azubah laid 
her hand on his lips. ‘‘Hush!” she said softly, “we 
are not alone,” and she motioned with her other hand 
towards the door. 

Turning hastily, Leonard saw Effra standing in the 
doorway like a statue of bronze. 

With an exclamation that was the reverse of a bless- 
ing he sprang to his feet. 

Azubah laughed softly, and a little maliciously, he 
thought. “It is only Effra,” she said, “she does not 
matter.” 

But all the same the frenzied declaration of love 
remained unfinished for that day. Effra was deaf and 
dumb, it was true; but how could he pour out the 
feelings with which his heart was overflowing, before 
her? However deficient her other senses might be there 
was nothing the matter with her sight; those brilliant 
dark orbs of hers seemed to take in everything. He 
could not go on with her in the room. 

He had an uncomfortable, half undefined suspicion 
that Azubah might have summoned her dusky attendant 
to put an end to his love-making ; anyway, she displayed 
no resentment against the girl, but beckoned to her to 
advance. ‘As she has come she may as well give us 
some music,” she said. 

In obedience to signs from her mistress, Effra took up 
a strange looking instrument, and from it she evoked 
some weird, wailing music, which had an extraordinary 
effect upon Leonard. 

It seemed to send cold shivers down his back, as 
though cold water had been poured upon it. They were 
such wild, mournful strains, they might have been the 
wailings of lost spirits doomed to eternal punishment. 

He stood it for some time, hoping that he might have 
yet a chance of being once more alone with Azubah, 
but the latter not giving the slightest sign of an intention 
to dismiss the girl, he reluctantly rose to take his leave. 
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The thought came unbidden to him, was he only 
following a will-o’-the-wisp, that would lead him to de- 
struction? Was it any use trying to make Azubah love 
him? 

She was so contradictory—so changeable! One day 
he was sure that she returned his passion with a fervour 
equal to his own ; the very next she would receive him 
in such chilling fashion as almost to make him believe 
she had no heart at all—that her lovely exterior did not 
contain a corresponding interior. It seemed as though 
she delighted in amusing herself with him, raising his 
hopes one moment, to shatter them the next in mere 
wantonness. 

Yet he could not shake himself free from her toils. 
Nearly every day found him on his way to her palace, to 
be received or denied admittance, as the whim seized 
Azubah. To be caressed and cajoled into a seventh 
heaven of delight, only to be plunged into an abyss of 
despair and disappointment. 

Naturally enough the fever of unrest and doubt in 
which he lived told upon his health, and Hubert viewed 
with something like alarm his hectic cheeks and wasted 
figure. ‘Really, Leo,” he said one day, ‘we must go 
back to England; we have overstayed our time here so 
much that we shall not be able to goto Paris and Vienna, 
as we intended ; but to England we must go, and that 
soon !”’ 

“You may go,” Leonard replied, “but I stay here.” 

“Leonard, you are a fool!” was Hubert’s candid 
remark, 

‘‘Perhaps so,” imperturbably. 

“You are being fooled by that woman!” 

“What right have you to say that ?’ Leonard demanded 
angrily, though he was uncomfortably conscious that 
there was truth in Hubert’s words. 

“The right of a friend. It is no use your getting 
angry with me, Leo. I just want to ask you a few 
questions.” 

“Well?” rather sullenly. 

“What do you propose doing ?” 
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“What do I propose ?” 

“Yes.” 

“How do you mean?” 

“You know very well what I mean. What do you 
propose doing with regard to Madame von Eggelstein ?” 

‘“‘T mean to propose to her!” 

“You mean to marry her ?” 

“Tf she will have me.” 

“But you know very little about her.” 

“What does that matter ?” 

“T should think it matters a good deal. Who were 
or are her family?” 

“T do not know, and I do not care. I love her, that 
is sufficient for me. What matter her family and re- 
lations? I would rather she had none.” 

“Well, in that case it seems likely you will be gratified, 
for no one has heard of any. But how will your father 
and mother approve of her as your bride?” 

Leonard's face flushed a little. “Iam of age,” he said, 
‘“‘and can choose for myself ; besides Azubah is rich.” 
“And riches cover a multitude of sins, you think.” 

““T would marry her if she had not a farthing,” he 
said, defiantly. 

“T believe you there,” Hubert hastened to assure him. 
‘“‘T am sure her riches are not the attraction to you ; but 
will she marry you ?” 

‘“‘T shall ask her on the very first opportunity.” 

‘Do not be angry, Leo, but does she love you ?” 

Once more Leo’s face flushed ; “she has not said so in 
so many words, but in a thousand ways she has let me 
see that she does,” he said, at length. 

“Poor boy,” thought Hubert, “he is very far gone 
indeed. Well, she is lovely enough to turn an older 
head than his ; but, that she will marry him, I for one 
do not believe it. She is not the woman to give up her 
liberty in a hurry, or I mistake her character very much,” 
but, openly, he said no more on the subject to his friend ; 
it was useless, 
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. CHAPTER V. 


‘Only saw the beautiful lips and fingers, 
Full of songs and kisses and little whispers 
Full of music ; "—— 

SWINBURNE, 


Hubert Ashmore was rather at a loss what to do. 
He did not wish to leave Leonard alone in St. Petersburg, 
especially as he was so infatuated, and there was no 
knowing to what lengths he might proceed if left entirely 
to himself. On the other hand Hubert now wished to 
be back in England himself; he was getting tired of the 
ice and snow in St. Petersburg, and as he had not the 
same attraction there as Stancliffe, he wished to draw his 
visit to a close. 

But how to do this without offending Leonard was a 
poser. 

Any reference to Madame von Eggelstein only made 
that youth more determined than ever to throw every- 
thing to the winds for her, and so at last Hubert came 
to the conclusion it was better to ignore her name in 
their conversation. 

It came to be an understood thing now, that Hubert 
went to his friends alone. Leonard would go nowhere, 
save to the Eggelstein Palace. All women save one had 
lost their charms for him. The society of those of his 
own sex irked him. When he could not be with Madame 
von Eggelstein, he preferred to be alone to think of her. 
Her image filled his thoughts to the exclusion of every- 
thing else. 

One evening Hubert tried to persuade him to come to 
a reception with him, but Leonard turned a deaf ear to 
all his expostulations—he was going to see Madame von 
Eggelstein. 7 

“You were there yesterday and the day before,” 
exclaimed Hubert; “take care you do not tire your 
welcome by going too often.” 

“Tire my welcome, indeed,” said Leonard with a 
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happy smile ; “it is at Madame von Eggelstein’s express 
wish that I go there to-night.” 

“Ah!” 

‘“‘ She—she has promised to give me an answer.” 

“And you expect it will be favourable ?” 

“T am sure of it,” with an exultant expression at the 
memory of the passionate kisses which she had not only 
permitted but returned the evening before ; “I am sure 
that when I return it will be as Azubah von Eggelstein’s 
accepted husband.” 

Hubert did not reply. He could not honestly wish his 
friend God-speed in his wooing, neither could he, as he 
looked at his glowing face and exultant mien, bear to 
dampen his enthusiasm by expressing his own doubts ; 
therefore he remained silent while Leo rhapsodised 
about his beautiful darling. 

Hubert found himself wondering how it would all end, 
what was to be the outcome of Leonard’s mad infatua- 
tion? That he would marry Azubah, if she would have 
him, there could be no doubt, he would marry her in 
spite of her parents or friends ; but Hubert was by no 
means so certain that she meant to marry. There was 
something about her that seemed quite out of keeping 
with a life of humdrum connubial felicity ; he could 
not imagine Azubah, with her strange loveliness that had 
something unhuman about it, as a loving wife, still less 
as an adoring mother. The mere idea of her with 
children clinging about her seemed hugely out of place. 
Those brilliant eyes of hers would never grow tender and 
luminous with mother-love, she would never care to 
listen to the music of infant prattle, or the sound of 
pattering feet. No little ones would ever run to her 
with their infantile joys and sorrows. At least that is 
what Hubert thought, as he recalled her remarkable 
personality. ' 

His thoughts were so full of her that at first it scarcely 
seemed strange when her voice said at his ear, “ Ah! 
Mr. Ashmore, it is quite a pleasure to see you, you are 
such a stranger,” and turning he beheld a radiant vision 
at his side, clothed in gossamer tissue that seemed to 
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have all the colours of the rainbow woven into its 
threads. He had returned her greeting and spoken a 
few common-places, ere it struck him that it was odd 
she should be here. What was she doing at this recep- 
tion? Had she not made an appointment to meet his 
friend a ther own house? Why then was she here amid 
the brilliant throng ? 

“T scarcely expected to meet you here, to-night, 
Madame,” he said. 

“You ought to be proportionately pleased,’ she 
answered. ‘ How is it that you never accompany your 
friend?” she added, “my invitation included you 
both.” 

“TI,” Hubert was beginning feeling a strange sensa- 
tion as those magnificent eyes of hers seemed to read 
down into the very depths of his soul. 

“You thought, perhaps, you would not be welcome,” 
she interrupted. ‘ You were wrong, Mr. Ashmore, 
there is no one I would welcome sooner than yourself.” 

This was accompanied by a glance that made Hubert'’s 
heart beat faster in spite of himself. In loyalty to his 
friend he ought to steel himself against her, yet in these 
few moments she made her fascination felt by him. 
What was the power she possessed over men that 
against their wills she could steal their hearts out of 
their breasts ? Anyway, Hubert felt the power of her 
witchery to-night as he had never felt it before. 

He made no demur when, laying her exquisitely 
gloved hand within his arm, she drew him towards an 
alcove curtained off from the main reception room. 
“We will sit here for a little,” she said. ‘Iam tired of 
the inane homage most men think it right to render me, 
and would rest awhile.” 

“How can men help rendering homage to such peer- 
less perfection ?” he said. 

“Ah, Mr. Ashmore,” she returned, “I would not have 
you among the flatterers. At least let me think I have 
one true friend who is not blinded to my faults.” 

The glamour of her presence was over him. The 
delicate perfume from her hair and garments assailed 
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his senses in seductive fashion. The luminous eyes 
were softened into a very tender expression as they 
gazed into his ; there was something almost mournful 
and appealing in their depths, as if deprecating his 
anger, and asking for his compassion and pity. 

Was it any wonder that men went mad for the love of 
the beautiful creature before him, more beautiful than 
ever now in her soft and tender mood, as with parted 
lips and gently heaving breast she bent towards him. 
‘“‘At least let me have one true friend,” she repeated, “I 
have so few.” An insane desire came over Hubert to 
take her in his arms, cover her face with kisses, and 
declare that he would be her friend, her devoted friend 
against the whole world. For the time being he forgot 
Leo and his love, his own doubts about Azubah, he 
remembered nothing; the peculiar witchery of her 
near presence pervaded his being and nearly made him, 
albeit unconsciously, disloyal to his friend. 

What pulled him up he never knew, whether it was 
the gleam that shot into her eyes as he was drawing 
closer to her, or some sudden memory of Leo, but he 
hastily drew back just when his lips were close to hers. 

Ashmore was disconcerted, and flushed redly as he 
recognised how nearly he had yielded to her arts. He 
was tongue-tied and shame-faced to think that after all 
his preaching to Leo and warning him against the en- 
chantress, he should so readily himself succumb to her 
toils. 

He might be disconcerted and show it, not so the 
lady, however. She leaned back in her chair, slowly 
fanning herself with an exquisite fan of humming birds’ 
feathers that resembled jewels as the light glinted on 
the rainbow colours of the feathers of which it was 
composed. Not an added tinge of pink heightened the 
ivory pallor of her complexion; the lovely eyes still 
wore their half pleading, half mournful expression. 
That sudden gleam that he had fancied he saw, if ever 
it had been in their depths, had faded as quickly as it 
had arisen. 

She looked charming, womanly now, with no trace of 
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that feline fierceness which had struck him before. She 
smiled up at him, disclosing two rows of perfect pearly 
teeth. ‘ You will be my friend?” she said, softly. 

But the glamour had gone for Hubert, memory had 
reasserted its sway. This was the woman whom Leo 
hoped to make his wife. Had he not gone out that 
very evening with the intention of asking her to become 
so? Was he not sure that she returned his love ? 

The nearness of his own succumbing opened Hubert’s 
eyes to the dangerous fascination of this beautiful woman, 
and he was more inclined to make excuses for Leo, who 
was a mere boy and a susceptible one to boot, seeing 
that he, who was several years older, had by no means 
been proof against her blandishments. He would not 
forget again that this was the woman Leo loved with all 
the ardour of his two-and-twenty years. 

Therefore he said, when he had pulled his wits 
together and recovered his speech, ignoring her words 
and speaking somewhat abruptly, ‘ How is it that you 
are here to-night, Madame ?”’ 

“T do not understand,” she answered, languidly. “I 
go where I please and just when the whim seizes me; 
why should I not be here to-night ?”’ 

“T thought you had another engagement ?” 

“T!QOh, no.” 

“Then my friend made a mistake when he said you 
had.” 

“Which friend?” She asked, with provoking noncha- 
lance. 

“T mean, Leonard Stancliffe.” 

“Ah!” 

“He said you would be at home to-night to see him.” 

“Did he? Well he comes nearly every night, so 
there was nothing extraordinary in his expecting to find 
me at home.” 

“Yes, but he told me he had expressly asked your 
permission to see you alone to-night and that you had 
agreed,” persisted Hubert. 

“T had forgotten if I did,” she answered, carelessly. 

“ Forgotten, Madame ?” 
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“Yes,” she replied, ‘but why do you talk of your 
friend? There are many more interesting subjects of 
conversation ; yourself, for instance. Tell me of your life, 
of your plans for the future.” 

It is almost impossible to describe the tenderness and 
seductiveness she threw into her voice as she said this; 
it was as if Hubert and Hubert alone possessed any 
interest for her. 

He was only human and young, and he could not 
repress the thrill of joy that quivered through his veins 
as her eyes looked into his with a languorous passion in 
them that almost commanded his homage and made him 
for a moment feel that for this woman he would cast 
friendship and honour to the winds. 

The unutterably sweet but wholly lawless hope that 
she might indeed care for him if he read the story her 
eyes told aright, sprang up only to perish the moment 
it was formed. 

She was fooling him as in all probability she had fooled 
Leo into believing that she loved him and would marry 
him. He must steel himself against this Circe, whose 
power over men the tales he had heard did not over- 
state. 

But with those liquid eyes looking unutterable things 
into his, it was hard to resist her fascination; he felt 
inclined to cry out, “I will be your lover, your slave, 
do with me what you will if only you will bestow upon 
me the priceless treasure of your love,” and it was only 
some mingling of aversion and distrust, that all her fas- 
cination could not overcome, which prevented him 
throwing himself at her feet, and declaring he would be 
hers for ever. 

-” While he felt the force of her attraction, at the same 
time she repelled him. 

Almost as if she were conscious of his doubts and 
resented them, Azubah drew back, and a look flashed 
into those eyes erstwhile so tender and luminous, that 
gave an unpleasant sensation to Hubert ; it was as if some 
devil were looking through them, and gibing and 
mocking him. There was no mercy, no tender love- 
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light in them now, only a fierce scorn and loathing of 
him as of one who deserved her deadliest hate. The 
look was gone so rapidly, however, that he thought it 
must have been his imagination that conjured it up. 

“Tell me of yourself,” she repeated, but the caressing 
tone was gone from her voice. 

“Nay,” he said, “not of myself, but of him.” 

“Of whom ?” 

“ Leonard Stancliffe.” 

‘What of him ?” 

“Ah! Madame, this feigned ignorance will not avail ; 
you must know, you must see that he is deeply, madly 
in love with you.” 

“He is not the first bya good many who have fancied 
themselves in love with me,” was the somewhat startling 
statement that fell from her beautiful lips. 

“Ah! But thisis not fancy, it isreal,” exclaimed Hubert. 

“He is only a boy, he does not understand his own 
mind; what should he know of love ?—that master 
passion that has ruled the world from the beginning, and 
that has caused more joy and more sorrow to mankind 
than any other thing. What does he know of this ?” 

“Enough to make him thin and pale; to cause him 
to have sleepless nights and fevered, restless days; to 
make him think of one thing only to the exclusion of 
everything else. He can see nothing but the divine 
form of the woman who has made him her slave——” 

“And that woman ?” 

“Ts yourself, Madame.” 

“You are talking nonsense, Mr. Ashmore.” 

“Nonsense ?” 

“Yo.” 

“You tell me it is nonsense to say that Leonard 
Stancliffe loves you ?” ° 

“T say so—yes.” 

“When he has gone this night to your home to ask 
you to be his wife, fully convinced that your answer 
will be a favourable one ?” 

_A low, soft laugh came from Madame von Eggelstein’s 
lips as she listened. 
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“To ask me to be his wife ?” she said ; “ how amus- 
ing. These boys, how they soar; what egregious vanity 
is theirs. To be his wife, indeed; I, Azubah von Eggei- 
stein. Bah! what presumption.” 

“Then you do not intend to marry him ?”’ 

“To marry him—I?” 

“Why not? He loves you with a true affection. 
Why have you encouraged him if you had no intention 
of realising his hopes?” 

‘“‘T have not encouraged him. If he, in his vanity, so 
construed my kindness, I am not to blame for that.” 

“But, pardon me, surely you must have led him on 
or he would not be so certain that you loved him 
in return.” 

“‘He amused me certainly, for a time, but now he 
wearies me. I would rather talk to one older, one more 
sensible, who would not weary me with this eternal 
refrain of love.” And this speech was accompanied by 
a look which seemed to say, “ Here before me now is 
such a man.” 

But Hubert was not to be turned from his purpose 
by her blandishments. ‘You have no intention of 
marrying Leonard Stancliffe?” he said, and his tone 
was stern as he thought of the youth who had gone out 
so full of faith and hope earlier in the evening. 

“None whatever.” 

“Then, Madame, your conduct was unjustifiable.” 

Instead of being offended at this plain speaking, a low 
rippling laugh broke from Azubah’s lips. ‘‘ You are not 
consistent, Mr. Ashmore,” she said. 

“ How ?” 

“Would you have me marry your friend, Leonard 
Stancliffe ?” she said, with a mocking voice. 

+ Hubert’s face flushed, and he remained silent. He 
ert not conscientiously say that he would. Had he 
not warned Leo many times against Madame von 
Eggelstein? What sort of a wife would she make? 
Beautiful as she was, and fascinating as she was, she 
was not the sort of woman to make a man’ happy, or 
home an abode of domestic felicity. 
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“Your silence answers me,” she said, ‘ therefore, let 
us dismiss this distasteful subject.” 

“Pardon me,” he returned, “I must speak on this 
subject yet a little more. Pray have patience with me,” 
as she made a disdainful movement; ‘“this—this 
youth is very dear to me, as dear to me as though he 
were a brother, and I cannot see his whole life spoiled 
without making an effort on his behalf.” 

“He has no one to blame but himself.” 

“He is foolish, Madame, I grant, but then, think, has 
he no excuse for his folly?” 

“T see none.” 

“Not even in your own face? Ah! Madame, you 
must know the power you wield. Where is the man 
who could be insensible to the charms you possess. 
Who could look unmoved on such glorious beauty as 
surely never woman could boast of before.” 

A softer light crept into Azubah’s dark eyes as she 
listened. There was enough of the woman in her to be 
pleased at this tribute to the power of her beauty from 
aman who was striving to resist its influence over himself. 

“So many have laid their homage at my feet that I 
weary of it,” she said. 

“You are beautiful, you are young, you have the 
whole world to choose from, Madame von Eggelstein. 
Surely under such a lovely exterior there beats a 
womanly heart. You cannot delight in being cruel ; it 
must be foreign to your nature.” The curious red 
gleam shot from her eyes at this, but he did not notice 
itas he went on. ‘I beseech you to have some pity for 
my friend. He is little more than a boy ; you say you 
have not the slightest intention of marrying him. Then, 
in the name of womanly compassion I ask you to spare 
him. He is young, and if you remove from his path 
he will learn to forget. Not soon, not easily, perhaps, 
for the love he bears you is intense with the passion of 
youth. But if it has nothing to feed upon it will die 
away and be forgotten. What pleasure can it be to you 
to ruin a young man’s life? You, who have the highest 
in the land at your feet.” 
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“T had not thought of that. I am so accustomed to 
hear men profess they love me, that I pay little atten- 
tion to one more or less. All Adam’s sons are doomed 
to suffer through her. I only follow in Lilith’s foot- 
steps. Eve’s descendants must pay the penalty of her 
folly.” - 

Hubert looked slightly mystified ; he did not under- 
stand what she was talking about. 

“You will dismiss Leo?” he said. 

“Why should I?”’ she asked, with sudden change of 
mood. ‘He is not achild; he is old enough to take 
care of himself. If he chooses to come why should I 
debar myself from seeing him.” 

“You do not care how much he may suffer for your 
pleasure ; the pleasure of a moment it may be to you, 
while to him it may be death.” 

“Why should I care?” fiercely. ‘ Did Adam care 
when he cast out Lilith for the sake of the pale-faced 
Eve. Why should I have pity on any of her descen- 
dants ?”’ 

“What has Lilith to do with this ?”’ 

“ Because I am—” then she paused suddenly, leaving 
the sentence unfinished. 

He looked at her sadly. ‘I would fain have disbe- 
lieved it,” he said ; ‘‘ but I fear.” 

“You fear what ?”’ 

‘That those were right who said you had more of 
the demon than the angel in your composition,” and 
without another word he left her. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


“*O all fair lovers about the world, 
There is none of you, none, that shall comfort me. 
My thoughts are as dead things, wrecked and whirled, 
Round and round in a gulf of the sea ; 
And still, through the sound and the straining stream, 
Through the evil and chafe, they gleam in a dream, 
The bright fine lips so cruelly curled, 
And strange swift eyes where the soul sits free.” 
SWINBURNE, 


Hubert Ashmore was dissatisfied with himself. He 
felt that he had failed, that in all probability he had 
done Leo more evil than good. What sorceress charm 
was there about Azubah von Eggelstein that no man 
could resist? He felt himself that were he much in 
her society he too should succumb to her sway, spite 
of the distrust he felt. Her physical loveliness, the 
matchless eyes, smiling mouth and fair white limbs 
would tempt any inan, without the witchery she also 
possessed. But the love she inspired was scarcely a 
holy love, a love such as would be felt for a young girl 
fresh and pure as a white rose; it was more of the 
nature of a poison that distilling through the veins 
carried evil and corruption in its train. Hubert felt in 
his inmost being that Azubah was not a good woman, 
that she was heartless, and it might be cruel, yet her 
face haunted him, and he was conscious of a longing to 
see her again almost before he had left her presence. 

She did not love Leo, by her own confession. She 
had not the slightest intention of marrying him. She 
had pretty plainly intimated that she preferred himself 
to his friend. She might—but here he pulled himself 
up. What were these thoughts but rank heresy to 
Leo. How should he inform that young man of the 
interview he had had that evening with Madame von 
Eggelstein? Might not Leo in his jealousy think that 
the meeting was planned, and accuse him of trying to 
sow dissension between them. Would it not be better 
to keep silence for the present ? 
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How would it all turn out? There were elements in 
the situation that might lead to a tragedy. 

Leo's love for Azubah, though it might be the evanes- 
cent passion of youth, was yet powerful enough in the 
present to go to any lengths. What might not despair 
lead him to do if he learned the real state of Madame 
von Eggelstein’s feelings towards him ? 

He was still undecided as to what course he should 
pursue when, in the small hours of the morning, 
Leonard came home. 

One glance at his moody, dissatisfied face told Hubert 
that he had not seen Azubah. ‘“ How late you are, 
Leo,” he said. 

“T should think I am late,’ grumbled the other. 
“It’s a beastly shame, that’s what it is.” 

“What is a shame?” asked Hubert, quietly, though 
he could make a tolerable guess at the other’s meaning, 

“Why, here have I been kicking up my _ heels the 
whole evening at her palace without once seeing her.” 

“Was she out? I thought she had made an appoint- 
ment to see you.” 

“So she had, and here she goes out without leaving 
the slightest message for me. I stayed there, thinking 
she would be sure to return soon. And what do you 
think ?” 

“T cannot possibly say.” 

“When I had waited there for hours with only the 
companionship of the ghostly white hound, who was as 
restless as I was in her mistress’s absence, word was 
brought to me - 

“Yes ;” as Leo paused indignantly. 

“That Madame had returned, but was too tired to 
receive me, and had retired to rest.” 

“Well?” 

“But it is not well. It may be all very well for you 
who dislike her ’—Hubert flushed at this, but the other 
in his excitement did not perceive it—‘‘ but just think 
of it, she knew I was going to ask her to be my wile, 
and to treat me in such fashion, it is too bad.” 

“What do you propose doing ?” 
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“Propose doing? I shall go there to-morrow and 
demand an explanation of her conduct.” 

“Leo ?” 

“What were you about to remark?” as Ashmore 
paused abruptly. | 

‘Are you sure that Madame von Eggelstein returns 

our love ?” 

“What makes you ask that?” 
picion in his voice. 

“T do not know, only the thought struck me. She 
is older than you—— ” 

“T do not believe she is, she looks younger,” inter- 
rupted Leo. 

“Ah! with women of her type you cannot judge their 
age by their appearance. By her own showing she 
must be several years older than you ; her husband has 
been dead an indefinite number of years ; none of her 
acquaintances remember him. She 1s a brilliant woman 
of the world, admired and sought after by men of the 
highest rank, whose proposals she disdains. Do you 
think—” 

“You mean to insinuate that I am too insignificant to 
attract or retain her regard?” Leo cried hotly. 

“T insinuate nothing; there is no accounting for 
woman’s whims and fancies. Only are you sure that 
you have not been deceiving yourself, and mistaking her 
kindness for something warmer—something she never 
meant?” 

“You have heard something?” 

“Only tales of other men who believed as you did, 
om have been rudely awakened from their dream of 

liss.” 

“Tt is calumny ; Azubah never has behaved so.” 

“What if it should prove true in your case?” 

“Tt will not—it shall not,’ Leo cried passionately ; 
“she has told me over and over again, in unmistakable 
fashion, that she loves me—me alone! ” 

“Then why did she go out when she must have known 
your intention? Why, if she loves you, should she try 
to evade the meeting ?” 


with a sudden sus- 


23 
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“There must have been some reasun, some cause that 
she could not help,” cried Leonard, eager now to defend 
Azubah, as he saw that Hubert was inclined to blame 
her ; ‘‘ perhaps she went to a friend who was ill, or on 
some errand of charity.” 

Hubert thought of Azubah as he had seen her the 
evening before, in her costly robe and magnificent 
jewels ; such was not the attire that most women would 
choose to pay a visit of condolence to an invalid friend, 
or to go on an errand of mercy. He remembered, too, 
the contemptuous tones in which she had spoken of 
Leonard and his presumption in daring to love her. 
Ought he to let him know what he had learned 
from her own lips? Ought he not to try and awaken 
him to the true state of the case? 

More than once he opened his lips to tell of his 
meeting with Madame von Eggelstein, but each time 
something seemed to deter him. He could not be the 
one to shatter his hopes and illusions. He feared the 
awakening would come all too soon, without any assis- 
tance from him. 

And Leonard talked on, working himself up into the 
belief that it was only some untoward accident which 
had prevented him declaring his passion, and being 
made happy by her acceptance of his hand and heart, 
and that the morrow would see the consummation of his 
hopes. 

He was curiously restless all the next day; he could 
settle to nothing, and was irritable and snappish in his 
answers to Hubert when the latter addressed him. 

Ashmore himself felt rather uneasy when at length 
Leo set out on his errand to the Eggelstein Palace. 
What would Azubah say to the young man, and, suppos- 
ing she refused him, how would he take his disappoint- 
ment? Hubert found himself wishing that they had 
never come to St. Petersburg, or at all events that 
Madame von Eggelstein had not crossed their path. 

Leo had been in many love scrapes before, but none 
of them had been of the magnitude of this, and he had 
never been so seriously in love or so determined to 
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make a woman his wife in spite of all obstacles. Yet, 
from what Azubah had said to him the night before, 
there seemed little probability that she would marry his 
friend. 

He found himself wondering and conjecturing what 
she would say to Leo, how would she put her refusal 
into words ? 

Would those beautiful lips of hers breathe scorn and 
loathing in answer to his appeal, or would she seek to 
soften her refusal by clothing it in honeyed terms that 
would go far to take away the sting conveyed in them ? 
Which would it be? 

He was soon to learn that Azubah von Eggelstein had 
done neither. She had solved the problem and cut the 
Gordian knot in quite another and unexpected 
fashion. 

In about two hours’ time Leonard Stancliffe returned, 
and Hubert was astonished at the change in his friend. 
His face was ghastly white, save where two spots 
burned redly on either cheek, his eyes blazed with pas- 
sion, and his voice was hoarse and strained. 

“Leo, what is the matter, are you ill?” Hubert said, 
as the young fellow staggered into the room and 
dropped heavily into a chair, covering his face with his 
hands. 

“TIl, no,” he muttered when Hubert had repeated his 
question twice without getting any answer, “ but she is 
—gone.” 

It is almost impossible to describe the tragic intensity 
with which he ejaculated the fatal word; it would have 
been ludicrous if he had not been so terribly in earnest. 

But Hubert did not feel inclined to laugh at him, he 
was thoroughly surprised at the turn affairs had taken. 
“Gone,” he ejaculated, ‘ where ?” 

“That is what I mean to find out,” Leo returned, with 
sudden energy, ‘I will search the world over till I find 
her and make her mine.” 

When at last Leo had calmed down somewhat, and 
Hubert was able to get a coherent account from him, 
this was what he gathered from the narrative. 

a3” 
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Leo had gone as usual to the Eggelstein Palace, but 
instead of being a blaze. of light it was dull and dark, 
with no signs of life or occupation about it. However, 
the dvornik was there, and from him Leo learned to his 
utter consternation and incredulity that Madame von 
Eggelstein and her establishment had departed that 
morning, but what her destination was he did not 
know. 

Leo swore at him in good round English for a 
liar, which affected the doorkeeper not at all, as he 
did not understand a word of the abuse, but he allowed 
the young Englishman to go over the palace when, 
from its dismantled state, he could no longer doubt 
that the man had spoken the truth as to the going away 
of its mistress. 

Truly had Azubah once said that in Russia gold 
would do almost anything, for it seemed like magic that 
the treasures contained in the palace could have been 
packed and removed in so short a space of time. 
Yet Leonard found that gold could not do one thing. 
It could not procure for him any information as to 
where she had gone. The dvornik was evidently 
speaking the truth when he said he knew nothing 
of Madame von Eggelstein’s whereabouts or where she 
intended going. 

“To leave in that fashion without a word, a line, I 
cannot understand it,’ Leo exclaimed; ‘what could 
have been her motive ?” 

“Strange,” Hubert responded; “she left no letter, 
you say?” 

“ None, that I could find. The dvornik declared none 
had been given to him, and there was no sign of one in 
any of the rooms.” 

‘What could have been her reason ?” 

“T do not know. Iam sure she loved me ”—almost 
piteously—“‘ she could not have done it to escape me; 
she knew my intention of asking her to marry me. You 
do not think there could have been any one else, do 
you, Hubert ?” 

Hubert was touched by the despair in Leo's tones; 
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more than ever he felt the impossibility of telling him 
what Azubah had said of him the night before, there- 
fore he said lightly, ‘‘ Perhaps this is only some whim 
of Madame von Eggelstein’s ; she wishes to prove your 
constancy, and will soon return and be the first to laugh 
at your fears.” 

“Tf only I could believe that,” Leo said, brightening 
a little, but almost immediately desponding again he 
added, “‘ but no, something seems to say to me that she 
will never return.” 

Hubert felt a similar conviction, but he did not say 
so openly. He thought to himself had Azubah some 
heart after all and had his remonstrances had the effect 
of opening her eyes to the wrong she was doing this 
young man, and was her sudden leaving a consequence 
of his words ? 

He hoped that it might be so; he would rather think 
of Azubah as not wholly heartless, not solely a brilliant 
casket containing nothing of worth inside the lovely 
exterior; the glamour of her beauty was yet over him, 
enough to make him wish this. 

Of course it might be only one of her sudden caprices 
in no way connected with him or his opinions, but 
vanity preferred whispering to him that he really had 
some influence over this glorious woman, and that it was 
in deference to his wishes that she had disappeared so 
suddenly, evidently thinking that was the easiest way of 
getting rid of Leo and his troublesome love-making, 
which had become too importunate to be any longer a 
pastime to her. But meanwhile Leonard refused to be 
comforted for the loss of his divinity. 

To all his enquiries he could get no answer, no one 
seemed to have the slightest notion where Madame von 
Eggelstein had directed her steps; she seemed to have 
disappeared as thoroughly as though the earth had 
opened and swallowed her up. 

The Russian nobles knew as little as himself the reason 
why Madame von Eggelstein should have left the 
Northern capital in such mysterious fashion. Indeed 
one or two of them hinted at Siberia and the secret 
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police. It was not an unknown thing for women as 
beautiful and as rich to be denounced as Nihilists and 
conspirators, to be dragged from their beds in the 
middle of the night and consigned to a living death in 
the dungeons of Schlusselburg, or the Troubitzkoi 
Ravelin, in the fortress of Peter and Paul, without their 
friends being aware of their arrest ; might not Madame 
von Eggelstein be one of these unfortunates ? 

But Mouravsky laughed aloud when Leo told him 
this. ‘‘ Madame von Eggelstein in the dungeons of the 
Tsar ?” he exclaimed, when his laughter would allow 
him to speak; ‘“ my dear fellow, there is not a dungeon 
in the world that could keep her imprisoned against her 
will, of that you may rest assured. Why, she would have 
all the jailers madly in love with her before four-and- 
twenty hours were over, and ready to risk death by the 
knout for her sake. She is a witch, and can do as she 
pleases with all men, be they old or young, rich or poor, 
noble or simple ; depend upon it, wherever she is, she 
has gone there of her own will; her teeth will never 
fall out from scurvy due to a prolonged residence in a 
cell beneath the level of the Neva. Madame is most 
probably now disporting herself on the shores of the 
Bosphorus ; she has a palace there you know, and seek- 
ing more worlds, otherwise hearts to conquer, having 
conquered all she could in this land of ice and snow.” 

Leo, though in one way his fears were allayed by 
Mouravsky’s speech, winced at the way in which the 
latter spoke of his idol. Was it true that she could 
attract every man to her as he said? Was he, Leo, 
only one of a multitude whom she had professed to love? 

Ah ! no, he would not believe it. Had he not read in 
the depths of her luminous eyes, those mirrors of her 
pure soul, an answering passion to his own ? 

It must be some misfortune, something over which 
she had no control which made her act in such an 
inexplicable manner. They would meet again, and then 
all would be explained and forgiven. 

So he strove hard to believe, but with very little com- 
fort or satisfaction to himself. Try as he might he could 
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not divert himself of the haunting fear that she had gone 
away to avoid hearing his declaration of love, what other 
explanation could there be of her conduct? Memory 
dwelt always on her charms, on the beauty which sur- 
passed that of any other woman he had seen. In his 
sleep she would come to him, tender and radiant, 
breathing the love he would have perilled his soul to 
ain. 

. From dreams, in which he clasped her in his arms, 
he would wake fancying still that her lips clung to his 
in kisses whose sweetness never cloyed, and inhaling the 
perfume from her silken tresses as he had inhaled it in 
those days when he had twined the bronze threads round 
his fingers unrebuked. In the dark shadows of the 
night her presence seemed to be with him always, it was 
the garish day that banished her loved image from his 
sight, and which, consequently, he hated. 

Hubert was very considerate and forbearing to him at 
this time; he could not help feeling a conviction that he 
had in a measure been the cause of Madame von 
Eggelstein’s mysterious disappearance, and though he 
had acted with a sincere regard for Leo’s welfare, the 
doubt often assailed him whether he had done well, 
whether it would not have been better to leave 
matters to chance, and let his friend learn from Azubah 
herself that she had no love for him in return for his 
own. 

For Leo’s love but seemed to burn the fiercer now 
the object of it was no longer within his reach, and his 
determination to search for her all over the world, if 
need be, was more obstinate than ever. 

When at length assured, beyond a doubt, that 
Azubah was no longer in Russia, Leonard determined to 
seek her elsewhere, and nothing would combat this 
resolution. 

Mouravsky had spoken of her having a palace on the 
Bosphorus; there he would go in the hopes of seeing her. 

Finding remonstrance useless, Ashmore gave in to 
him, and so for many a weary month the fruitless quest 
went on. 
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But this pursuit of Azubah von Eggelstein turned out 
to be a veritable will-o-the-wisp. Now they would hear 
rumours that led them to believe she was in this place 
or in that, but no sooner had they followed them up than 
they were doomed to be disappointed, and to find out 
the woman they were tracking was a very different 
person indeed, on close acquaintance, from the beautiful 
woman who had cast her spell over them both in Russia. 

Azubah’s personality was so unmistakable, her beauty, 
her wealth, and her surroundings, were so remarkable 
that it was curious that she should have disappeared so 
entirely as she apparently had. 

It seemed to give some credence to the rumours they 
had heard about her from Russian peasants, that she was 
more than mortal, that her loveliness was but a snare, 
and a device of the Evil One, designed to catch the souls 
of men and lure them to eternal perdition. 

Anyway, the months turned into years without their 
hearing aught of the woman they sought, and at last even 
Leonard gave up the search in despair and turned 
homeward to England, where his parents had almost 
given up the hope of seeing their wandering son again. 

Azubah von Eggelstein had faded into the Ewigkeit 
from whence she had emerged, but both Hubert and 
Leo had a latent, if unspoken, hope that they might see 
once more the marvellous loveliness which had shone 
upon them for awhile. 

Yet this hope seemed doomed never to be realized, 
and as the years sped on, it grew fainter and fainter till 
it almost faded away. 


A. M. JUDD. 
(To be continued.) 





Love and Passion. 


Two zealous Knights pursued their eager way, 
And breasted the constraining tempest’s blast 
As forward still their anxious gaze they cast, 
And forward ever, in a keen survey. 
And one, more eager, brooking no delay, 
Hurled onward, pressing still more fast, 
Outstripped the other, cursed him as he passed 
For being laggard in the Journey’s fray. 


But soon he wearied of the distant quest, 
While struggling on with footsteps resolute, 
With loyal eyes fixed on his star above, 

The other on his steadfast Journey pressed. 
Passion was he that wearied of pursuit ; 


The other ever striving on was Love. 








Che Rev. Harry. 


CHAPTER I. 


HE was tall and thin—but not in the least cadaverous ; 
and he had a pair of eyes which, considering his purely 
English extraction, he had clearly no right to have. 
They were distinctly Irish eyes, those beautiful blue- 
gray, long-lashed eyes which appear to have been put 
in with dirty fingers, and which we associate exclusively 
with the sons and daughters of Erin. 

I asked him once if he was quite sure some remote 
ancestor of his had not Irish blood in his veins. He 
said he had no ancestors, remote or otherwise. This 
was discouraging ;.to a born aristocrat like myself it 
was indeed a little shocking. But I was not easily 
deterred ; my thirst for information was abnormal, and | 
could not help feeling that this question of Irish eyes in 
an English face was a fit and proper one for investiga- 
tion. 

‘Just think,” I persisted, “‘ whether among, say, your 
near relations—grandfathers and grandmothers,” with a 
comprehensive wave of my hand which indicated a 
liberal supply of these, “ there may not have been one 
of Celtic origin ?”’ 

He said “ No!” and he said it with such an air of 
boredom and decision that I perceived it would be 
useless to pursue the subject further ; his instincts were 
so democratic that he might, I reflected, be roused into 
denying the existence even of grandparents. Therefore 
I desisted, but I have never concealed from myself that 
the Rev. Harry Wadsworth’s eyes occupy an entirely 
anomalous position. 
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When first he came to the lovely lakeside village 
where I, Sybil Flora Dundas-Hay, was masquerading as 
a school teacher, I was quite struck by the length and 
narrowness of his appearance. 

“You will never do,” I said frankly. 

‘Why not?” he demanded. 

‘‘You are not strong enough for the post; you are 
much too thin.” 

“Too thin!” he repeated blankly. ‘‘ Why, what has 
bulk got to do with it ?”’ ; 

‘“ Everything. I have only been here nine weeks, but 
I have seen two parsons come and go ;—and they were 
both strong men,” I added, still surveying him critically. 

“Well,” he said interrogatively. 

“Well,” I proceeded, in the tone of one who knows, 
‘“‘what is wanted here is a sort of modern Samson, a 
man mighty enough to cope with the chaotic conditions 
that prevail, that Have prevailed, so far as I can gather, 
for the last five years. It appears the parson of that 
period took unto himself a wife, and found his hands so 
tull with her that he was unable to manage anything 
else. The parish went to pieces ; the congregation, what 
there is left of it, is cut up into cliques, all pulling 
ditferent ways, and all bent on demonstrating that theirs 
is the only right and legitimate way. They will kill you 
in a month,” I concluded cheerfully. 

He laughed. “ AndifI, too, have a ‘way,’ and intend 
to take it—what then, Miss Dundas ?” 

“Oh, then,” I said with a graveyard glance, “ they 
will probably wear you out in a week.” Never was 
prediction more completely falsified, never did man’s 
appearance more utterly belie his character. In a 
spirit of self-sacrifice, and with a zeal and devotion that 

carried everything before them, the man whom I had 
designated as “ not strong enough for the post,” set to 
work to restore peace and harmony to that long-suffering 
parish ; and in less than a month he was master of the 
situation, 

I looked on in wonder and admiration while the “ Rev. 
Harry,” as he came to be fondly and familiarly called— 
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from having arrived with the surname torn off the label of 
his luggage—conquered the belligerents one by one, 
making them at the same time feel that they had in 
their conqueror the truest and best of friends. And oft- 
times there were tears in my eyes as I noted how 
bravely he fought against physical fatigue, and with what 
patience he bore the many disappointments which have 
from time immemorial been the lot of reformers. 

The various cliques and factions began to realise that. 
they had in their midst a born leader, and they rejoiced 
as people will, who, having been long and badly 
governed, find themselves suddenly taken in hand and 
relieved of all further responsibility. It was noble work 
in which he was engaged, and the Rev. Harry was 
worthy of it—worthy, too, of the confidence and 
affection which in such full measure were his at 
last. 

“You are wearing yourself out,” I said to him crossly, as 
we met one golden autumn evening down at Waterhead. 
“You give yourself 7o rest ; it is sheer madness.” 

“Ts it?” he returned, with that light upon his face 
which was always so good to see, Then he turned to 
me quickly, his eyes full of mischief, ‘‘ You don’t think 
I am getting any thinner, do you?” he questioned 
anxiously. 

“You couldn't,” I replied with conviction ; “there 
was no room for that.” 

“No room to grow thinner ! Now that’s a paddy, and 
there must be Irish blood in your veins, Miss Dundas!” 

“No,” I said heedlessly, “there isn’t; I come of 
Scotch descent. The Dundas-Hays——” 

“The Dundas-Hays !”’ repeated my companion, as I 
paused in dismay. ‘ Have you then a double-barrelled 
name ?”’ 

‘“Yes—that is, I—my mother’s name was Hay,” I 
stammered, moving towards one of the iron seats facing 
the lake. ‘If,’ I went on desperately, “ you will sit 
down and rest yourself for five minutes I will tell you 
about—about Mrs. Hemans !” 

The Rev. Harry was too well bred to increase my 
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embarrassment by appearing to notice it, and he at once 
fell in with my obvious desire to change the subject. 

“It was not necessary to bribe me,” he remarked 
pleasantly ; “ your invitation was sufficient.” 

We sat in silence for several minutes enjoying the 
exquisite beauty of the scene before us, and watching 
the fairy barks and sails glancing like “things of life” 
over the blue water. Then I became aware that the 
Vicar’s eyes had wandered to my face and were regarding 
me curiously. 

‘Tt is almost too dark for you to see Dove’s Nest now,” 
I said, speaking fast and nervously, and pointing with 
my umbrella towards Low Wood, “ but it is over there ; 
and such a charming old house.” 

“Yes,” said the Vicar, absently, ‘‘and about Mrs. 
Hemans ?”’ 

“She spent one happy summer there,” I began a 
little unsteadily, ‘and writing to a friend, she said: ‘I 
am seated in an old-fashioned alcove in the garden, 
round which the sweet-briar and the rose tree have 
completely run wild; and I look down from it upon 
lovely Windermere, which seems at this moment even 
like another sky, so truly is every summer cloud and 
tint of azure pictured in its transparent mirror. I amso 
delighted with the spot that I scarcely know how I shall 
leave it.’”’ 

I sighed as I glanced towards Ambleside, and added, 
half to myself: “I scarcely know how J shall leave it 
either.” 

The Vicar started. ‘““You!”’ he exclaimed ; “but surely 
you do not think of leaving ?”’ 

“Yes,” I said, and sighed again regretfully. 

‘But I shall have a word or two to say about that,” 
he rejoined in his quick imperative way—which was yet 
such a kind and winning way—“ you are my right hand, 
my alter ego; I could not possibly do without you.” 

It was on the tip of my tongue to say: “ You have 
your wife!” but I refrained. 

There was a sort of mystery attaching to Mrs. 
Wadsworth, who had not been seen by anyone since her 
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arrival, It was given out that she had taken cold on the 
journey and was confined to her room, her own maid, 
whom she had brought with her, being in attendance. 
The Vicar, in reply to inquiries, said Mrs. Wadsworth 
suffered severely from rheumatism; but he never 
voluntarily spoke of her, even to me, though we were 
thrown much together, and were indeed on terms of the 
friendliest intercourse. I had co-operated with him 
heart and soul in the work of re-organisation and reform, 
and the parish wheels were now running quite smoothly. 

“I’m glad to have been of use,” I responded stiffly, 
and, rising, proposed we should walk on. My moods had 
become so variable of late that the Rev. Harry had 
ceased to wonder at them; but as on this evening he 
held my hand at parting, there was something in his 
gaze which filled me with compunction and vague 
uneasiness. 

“ There’s that presentation business to be got through 
to-morrow,” he said, half ruefully; ‘shall you be 
present?” 

‘“‘T shall,” I returned, promptly ; “and I advise you 
to spend the intervening time in tying knots into your 
pocket handkerchief. You are quite sure to forget the 
appointment otherwise.” 

His memory was his weak point, and it was fortunate 
for him that he was able to dispense with notes when 
preaching ; he would never have remembered to bring 
them with him. Those sermons of his helped to fill the 
empty pews, and brought back to the church members 
whom strife and dissension had driven elsewhere. 
They were marked by profound and earnest thought, by 
a clear and able exposition of the preachings of Holy 
Scripture, and. by deep religious conviction. What 
though his delivery was somewhat rapid, his voice less 
resonant than it might be? Nobody ever thought of that. 
The matter was everything, and it was matter that every- 
one could understand. 

The expedition with which the Rev. Harry got 
through his sermons was only equalled by the lightning- 
like rapidity of his movements. He never did anything 
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slowly, yet he never did anything badly. He combined 
thoroughness with despatch, and he possessed the rare 
faculty of being able to act at once and with decision in 
cases of emergency. 

Further, and finally, though I have seen him give way 
to impatience, and even to anger, I have never seen in 
him ought that could make me retract my first vivid 
impression, viz., that he was a gentleman in the truest 
and highest sense of the word. 


CHAPTER II. 


It was the custom among certain ladies of the con- 
gregation—members of the Sewing and other Societies 
—to present the outgoing minister with a small testi- 
monial as a token of their regard, and their appreciation 
of the way in which he had suffered them to mismanage 
the affairs of the parish during his tenure of the office. It 
happened, however, that the last man went off in such a 
huff and a hurry that no opportunity had been afforded 
for making the presentation ; and the consequence was 
that the ladies were left with a set of china on their 
hands, and a carefully drawn up address of farewell. 

A committee meeting was held, and after one of the 
lengthy and lively discussions for which their meetings 
were famous, it was decided that the new Vicar should 
be made the recipient of the gift—the address to be 
converted into one of welcome. A day was appointed 
for the ceremony, and at the hour agreed upon the 
members of the various societies, to the number of 
twenty-nine, assembled in the Lecture Hall adjoining 
the Church. 

I was present as ‘a chiel amang them takin’ notes’’ 
for the local paper; and there was one other privileged 
spectator of the scene. This was little Bertie Yates, 
whose mother was President of the Sewing Society. 
He was a remarkably bright and intelligent boy, with 
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the frank, fearless bearing of one unaccustomed to 
reproof or restraint; and though as an only child he 
was a good deal spoiled, I found him none the less 
interesting and amusing on that account. I found him, 
indeed, a charming companion, and I wished for no 
other. 

Two o'clock rang out melodiously from the church 
steeple, and the ladies began to glance expectantly 
towards the door. . . . Half-past two !—and still no 
Vicar. They grew restless and anxious, spoke in 
melancholy tones of the ravages of influenza, and the 
suddenness with which it attacked its victims. Three 
o'clock! There was no doubt things looked serious 
now, and I smiled as it occurred to me as more than 
likely that the Rev. Harry had forgotten even to tie the 
knots into his handkerchief ! 

But when half-past three struck, Bertie, who had been 
amusing himself by drawing in my note-book caricatures 
of the ladies in various attitudes expressive of indigna- 
tion and amazement, was sent in search of the truant. 
He had been seen superintending some joinery work in 
the Church ; and Bertie presently returned with a rush, 
nearly upsetting a small table on which the china was 
invitingly set out. 

‘Th’ parson’s gone to Windermere for screws,’ he 
cried breathlessly, mimicking the accent of Wood the 
joiner. ‘Screws!’ repeated Bertie, with a shout of 
incredulous laughter, ‘it’s a jolly sight more like a 
bolt !” 

Then he cut a few inappropriate capers and was 
immediately called to order. 

Gone to Windermere for screws! It was too much. 
Blank helplessness was depicted on most countenances ; 
some of the ladies arranged themselves for fainting ; 
others gazed gloomily at the tea-service ; and one bold 
spirit suggested sending the teapot to be filled. This 
seemed to be a timely suggestion—many of the ladies 
having come long distances—but it was not well 
received, and the bold spirit (who was appropriately 
named “ Dare’’) thereupon announced her intention of 
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going home. She was hot and tired, and wanted her 
tea. 

“Her example was followed by others, and in this 
way the room became denuded of half its occupants. 
Those that remained were feeling more or less fierce 
and fretful when the Vicar at last made his appearance 
—striding up to the table and apologising in his quick, 
bright manner, for having kept us so long waiting. 

“Screws,” he said, “ of a special sort, were urgently 
needed to finish the work in hand, and as the man’s 
time was valuable I went for them myself. I forgot all 
about the china,” he added with characteristic and quite 
unnecessary candour. 

Well, his apology was hardly calculated to soothe 
the ruffled feelings of ladies who had been waiting for 
nearly two hours in order to make hima present. Yet 
there was something so engaging in the way he stood 
there, hat in hand, confronting them all; something so 
irresistible in the half-comic, half-deprecatory glance 
he cast from one to another, that they found it impos- 
sible to hold out against him. 

“I’m really very sorry,’ he said, his eyes resting 
finally upon me. 

And then the President rose. She expressed regret 
that there were so many absentees, owing to members 
having succumbed to fatigue. She herself felt a little 
unnerved and would, therefore, call upon the secretary 
to read the address. 

The Rev. Harry now turned anxiously to that lady— 
his fear evidently being that should her nerves prove 
unequal to the task imposed upon her, and the epidemic 
spread, he might be kept standing there for a consider- 
able time. 

Mrs. Wrigley, however, rose to the occasion ; and her 
concluding words were hailed bya portentous sigh from 
Bertie as he caught the Vicar’s eye and winked both his 
own. 

Then, without a moment’s delay, the Rev. Harry pro- 
ceeded to return thanks, and his short, swift sentences, 
following immediately upon the slow and solemn 


24 
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utterance. of Mrs. Wrigley, proved altogether too much 
for my gravity. I glanced furtively at the open door 
near which I sat. 

“If you do,” whispered Bertie the lynx-eyed, ‘I shall 
come too!” 

That finished me. I slipped out and sped along the 
path towards the Church fields—Bertie in close pursuit. 

“Wasn't it jinks!” he cried, tossing his cap in the 
air and catching it on his foot; “but I say, Miss 
Dundas, he saw you go.” 

“No! Did he?” 

“ He did; and I expect things are feeling pretty flat 
with him now he hasn’t got you to stare at.”’ 

“perie 1” 

“Well, he’s always staring at you,” grumbled the boy; 
“making eyes, and all that sort of thing !”’ 

“ Bertie!” I said again, severely this time. 

“Well, I heard one of the housemaids say to 
the groom that he was ‘making eyes, and he 
said it was ‘’cause he luvved her, and I don't 
want anyone to love you but me,” finished Bertie, 
becoming a little mixed in his earnestness and volu- 
bility. 

“You had better go home,” I said icily. ‘I thought 
you were a little gentleman, but it seems you not only 
listen to the conversation of servants, but have the bad 
taste to repeat it to me afterwards. I am disappointed 
in you, Bertie.” 

I turned sharply and left him standing, crestfallen 
and unhappy, in the middle of the path. Poor Bertie ! 
How could he guess that his careless words would rouse 
within me such a tempest of feeling, such a storm of 
angry, passionate emotion? What was it, after all, he 
had said? That a man—a married man—looked at 
me oftener and longer than was necessary. Well, that 
in itself was of no importance ; I had known it for some 
time. 

But what was of importance, the very thought of 
which sent the blood tingling through my veins, was 
the possibility of others having noticed what Bertie had 
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noticed, and the comments it would inevitably occasion. 
In a small village, where news was scarce and subjects 
for conversation hard to find, the merest trifle would be 
seized upon and magnified and —— 

A coaxing hand was slipped into mine, a pair of 
honest brown eyes were raised to my face, and a half- 
reproachful, half-mutinous voice murmured, “I think 
you might have known I didn’t mean to vex you, Miss 
Dundas ; and I never listen to the servants on purpose, 
only I can’t help hearing sometimes when they speak 
quite loud under my very nose. It’s great rot,” con- 
cluded Bertie, with dignity. 

“Then promise me not to say to anyone else what 
you said to me just now.” 

‘Of course I'll promise, and when I promise a thing 
I’m to be depended on,” responded Bertie, who was, I 
knew, the very soul of honour. 

Peace being thus restored, I allowed him to lead me 
back, and we presently crossed the little wooden bridge 
over the Rothay river and took the path along its bank 
underneath Loughrigg Fell, that most charming of the 
many charming walks with which the neighbourhood 
abounds. ‘Come,’ I said suddenly, dropping his 
hand, ‘“I’ll race you to the ‘stepping stones,’ Bertie.” 
Off we ran, arriving flushed and breathless, Bertie a 
good yard in advance. 

“It’s all right,” he declared, as I stood gazing at the 
stones in dismay; “the river's a bit swollen with the 
heavy rains, but we can cross easily.” 

‘“T’m not so sure of that,” I returned, dubiously ; 
‘and how rapidly the current flows, it makes me feel 
quite giddy.” 

“You mustn’t look at the water,’ Bertie cried ; “of 
course you'll feel giddy that way.” 

‘Then where must I look ?”’ I enquired, meekly. 

“Straight ahead. And step out boldly—tike this.” 
Bertie crossed like a little soldier, with head erect and 
shoulders squared. “If you hesitate you’re lost,” he 
called to me encouragingly from the other side, as I 
stood balancing myself on the first stone. 


24” 
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How slippery it was, and the next instant I was re- 
clining full length in the long grass at the water’s edge. 
Bertie came striding back, his bright face full of fear, 

“Are you hurt ?” he cried, anxiously. 

I sat up, feeling myself tentatively.‘ Of course I’m 
hurt ; every bone broken. I shan’t be able to preach 
for a month.” 

“Teach, you mean,” corrected Bertie, laughing 
joyously. ‘ But I don’t see why a woman shouldn't be 
a preacher,” he added, thoughtfully. 

‘What's that about a preacher,” exclaimed a well- 
known voice behind us, which sent the colour rushing 
into my cheeks and set all my pulses throbbing. 

‘Why it’s the Rev. Harry,” cried Bertie, jumping up. 
“What a lark. How did you get away?” 


CHAPTER III. 


“Mr. Wadsworth,” I said, sedately, “‘ will you please 
tell me what took place after Bertie and I left the hall. 
We were called away rather suddenly, and missed the 
conclusion of your speech.” 

“There was no conclusion ; it broke off abruptly in 
the middle. The fact is,” with a mischievous glance as 
he sat down beside me, “I was called away rather 
suddenly myself.” 

“Who called you?” queried Bertie, suspiciously. 

‘“‘ Now listen,” I interposed hastily, reading from my 
notebook :—‘‘In a few well chosen words the Vicar ex- 
pressed his thanks, and after admiring the china ——” 

‘“‘ Beautiful tea service,’ amended the Vicar. 

“ Beautiful tea service, and shaking hands with the 
kind donors——” 

“How do you know he shook hands?” objected 
Bertie. ‘I don’t see,” he went on, argumentatively, 
how he could do it in the time. There were fifteen 
ladies left, and if the Rev. Harry stopped to shake 
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hands all round he’d never have caught us up, more 
'specially as we raced here.” 

“You forget the length of my legs, Bertie,” said the 
Vicar, apologetically. 

Bertie’s expression became darkly misanthropic. “ I 
only wish I was a parson,” .e said, with perplexing 
logic—standing before us with his feet planted wide 
apart, his cap on the back of his head, and his hands 
thrust deep into the pockets of his knickerbockers— 
“for it’s a great advantage, a very great advantage,’ he 
repeated emphatically, “to be a parson. They are the 
only men I know who are allowed to talk for twenty 
minutes without interruption. I always find,’ went on 
Bertie, with reminiscent sadness, ‘that just when I am 
in the middle of a blood-curdling story someone cuts in 
and spoils it. It’s very annoying, because unless you 
happen to be a born genius you can’t set the thing going 
again. There’s Miss Dundas now,” nodding his head 
sagely, ‘‘she ought to be an author, for she can spin 
most scrumptious yarns.” 

“Perhaps she is an author,” said the Vicar quietly. 
‘““No—she’s a princess in disguise, and I’m expecting 
every day that the prince will come along and carry her 
off. I shall hate him if he does.” 

Bertie glared fiercely at the Vicar. 

“But what makes you think Miss Dundas is a princess 
in disguise?” he inquired, smiling. ‘Oh, because 
anyone can see with half an eye she’s not a proper 
teacher. She’s only playing at it,” said this young 
student of womankind with conviction. 

The Rev. Harry laughed outright as he glanced at my 
flushed cheeks. He had fallen into the habit of visiting 
the school-house several times a week, and would look 
on with twinkling eyes and twitching lips while I pursued 
my unorthodox method of instruction. The children, 
however, adored me ; and they certainly got on some- 
how. Nobody was more astonished than the Vicar 
himself at the progress they made. Encouraged by the 
amusement of his auditor, Bertie proceeded jauntily :— 

‘“And when I found out that her name was Flora I 
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said it just suited her, for she looks like a flower—a 
beautiful flower—and r 

“ Bertie,” I interrupted petulantly, ‘‘what nonsense 
you are talking; can’t you tell us something interest- 
ing.” 

‘Well, but don’t be in such a hurry,” he complained; 
“this is going to be ripping in a minute.” 

‘Miss Dundas,” said the Vicar gravely, ‘let me beg 
you not to interrupt the narrator. Interruptions, as he 
pointed out just now, are apt to spoil a story, and I 
would not have this story: spoilt for the world.” 

‘““And when her cheeks are as pink as they are now,” 
proceeded Bertie, staring at me with bare-faced, boyish 
admiration, ‘‘and her eyes shine like two great stars, 
and her hair is all turned to gold with the sun upon it, 
she looks,” finished he triumphantly, “like a queen— 
doesn’t she, Rev. Harry ¢” 

“Yes,” he answered softly, and added half to himself— 
‘“‘T wonder why the queen forsook her kingdom.” 

“T don’t know that,” said Bertie, in the tone of one 
who knows most things, “so of course I can’t tell you.” 
He picked up a large stone, and as he threw it into the 
rushing, eddying water——-‘‘I m really quite as ignorant 
as you are yourself!” he observed with marked and 
tremendous emphasis. 

The Vicar joined in the merry laughter with which I 
greeted this sally, and Bertie gave a great shout which 
echoed and re-echoed through the beautiful, silent 
valley—losing itself at last beyond Wansfell Pike. 

‘““Come, Bertie,” I said, then rising and drawing on 
my gloves, ‘‘we must go home. Mrs, Dare had her tea 
two hours ago.” 

“She felt hollow, I heard her tell mother so, and 
mother sympathised. It can’t be very nice to feel hollow, 
can it, Rev. Harry?” questioned this terrible little 
pitcher, linking his arm familiarly through the Vicar’s 
with that air of complete good fellowship and equality 
with himself which is so characteristic of the well-born, 
nine year old British boy. We talked of parish matters 
until reaching the gates of Fox Howe (the residence of 
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the late Dr. Arnold) when the Vicar stopped suddenly 
and held out his hand. 

“T’m afraid I must turn here,” he said; “I was on 
my way to Rydal when I came upon you. I have an 
appointment.’ 

“Twice late in one day,” I murmured, raising saucy 
eyes to his face. 

‘T hold you responsible this time,” he returned, with 
a pressure of my fingers that gave point to the words. 

Then he pinched Bertie’s ear and strode back the 
way he had come. 

“Jolly chap that!” Bertie remarked affably ; ‘“ but 
it’s a funny thing, a very funny thing, that he should 
come this roundabout way to Rydal. He must,” eyeing 
me suspiciously, “ think a lot about one of us!” 

“Tt was your ‘ripping’ story he thought a lot about,” 
I answered demurely ; and having now reached the 
bridge, I took leave of Bertie—he proceeding straight 
on into the Clappersgate road, and I crossing the fields 
to the school-house. So ended my half-holiday. Ah! 
when should I spend such another ? 


CHAPTER IV. 


Alone in my little sitting room that evening I thought 
the matter out, looked my position fairly in the face, 
and came to the conclusion that I must leave the 
school-house as soon as a substitute could be found. 

Yes, my masquerading must cease, and I must go 
away—away from the work that had brought me such 
sweet content, the companionship that had “yee so 
dear, the congenial, soul- satistying environment pik 


always in my heart despised ; the treadmill of fashion- 
able life ; the endless round of toilsome pleasure ; the 
scandals, the jealousies, the lovers—the unutterable 
staleness of the whole conventional routine. 
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How I shrank from the prospect—I, who barely three 
months ago, had known of no better, happier life. It 
seemed to me that I had only begun to live three 
months ago, that my previous twenty-four years—as a 
spoilt child, and as a petted darling of society—had 
been but a dream, from which I was waking to the 
knowledge of what real joy and real sorrow meant. 

I thought I had known what misanthropy meant 
when, half laughing, half crying, I fled from London at 
the very commencement of the season. My wild, way- 
ward fancy had been caught by the editor of a London 
magazine, a man whose rank and station in life were 
unknown to me, of whose very name I was ignorant, 
but whose pungent wit as displayed at the expense of 
his many correspondents, and whose vigour and versa- 
tility as revealed in his “ Editoral Chat,” marked him 
out from his compeers as a man of distinct power and 
originality. 

The acquaintance of such a man would, I thought, be 
mentally refreshing, and to make it under an assumed 
name, delightfully mysterious and unconventional. As 
Flora Dundas, therefore, I wrote requesting permission 
to send hima story. The reply I received was almost 
illegible, but a close study of the strange hieroglyphics 
brought to light these words: ‘If sent on approbation 
your MS. will have due attention.” 

I accordingly forwarded a story. It was promptly and 
politely returned. I sent another, which met with the 
same fate. And then, more interested and amused than 
ever, I shut myself up and wrote an entirely new and 
very grotesque love story. This my editor accepted. I 
continued to write love stories, and he continued to 
accept them ; and I was congratulating myself on the 
success of my latest freak when he suddenly proposed 
to marry me ! 

There was no fun at all in this, I was bored to death 
with men wanting to marry me; but as his letters 
became importunate, and increasingly difficult to 
decipher, I allowed the love of adventure which I in- 
herited from a roving ancestor to prevail over prudence, 
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and agreed to meet him during the approaching London 
season. 

Meantime, my new pastime had begun to pall upon 
me, and I had already come up to town; and I had not 
been many weeks in London before I discovered that 
the man with whom I had been amusing myself had 
actually had the audacity to amuse himself with me! 
At a ball given by the Royal Academicians at Burling- 
ton House, I was introduced to acertain Lord St. Aubyn, 
whose eccentricities were just then the talk of London. 
I was also introduced to his wife ; and then I learnt that 
he was the editor of the Magnetic Magazine ! 

Whether he ever afterwards speculated as to what 
had become of Flora Dundas I had no means of 
ascertaining ; but he certainly never connected her with 
the Scotch heiress with whom he danced and flirted that 
night, or dreamed that in Miss Sybil Hay he saw the 
unknown contributor whose stories had been found 
sufficiently bizarre to suit even his magazine—whose 
madcap conduct he had encouraged and emulated. 

The morning after the ball I started alone for the 
English Lakes, spent one night at Windermere, and 
proceeded thence to Low Wood. There, in a local 
paper, I read that a teacher was wanted immediately for 
some church schools not far distant. Ever whimsical 
and capricious—full of vague, unsatisfied longing, and 
loving children better perhaps than anything else in the 
world—I applied for and obtained the situation; and 
just when the London season was at its height I was 
enjoying, as I had seldom enjoyed anything before, 
the complete and healthy change which my new duties 
afforded. 

All went well until the third change of ministers 
brought me into close and intimate relations with the 
Rev. Harry Wadsworth, and then the falseness of my 
position became at once apparent. He was so honest 
and straightforward himself, so incapable of the smallest 
deceit, that I began to feel as though I were committing 
some grave crime, and his alertness for information and 
extremely awkward habit of asking leading questions, 
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made him a difficult man to fence with. Either I must 
tell him the truth or I must go away—and I decided to 
go away ; to close for ever this bright chapter in my life, 
and in his life henceforth to have no part. 

I pressed my fingers to my eyes, endeavouring to shut 
out a vision of blank days and years to be lived without 

Ah !—What was that ? Swift, steady footsteps soun- 
ded on the flags outside, there was a peremptory knock 
at the door, a confident lifting of the latch, and in another 
moment the Rev. Harry himself stood before me—a look 
of eager expectancy on his good face, both hands out- 
stretched. 

I put mine into them without a word, and allowed him 
to draw me forward—.nto his very arms! “ Lazy child,” 
he whispered, “why were you not at church? And 
what’s this — tears, sweetheart?” He took my face 
between his hands, studying it closely by the lamplight. 

“Mental disturbance,” he said briefly ; ‘you have 
something on your mind. Come,” he put me gently 
back into my chair and seated himself on the arm, “let 
us exchange confidences. You tell me your secret and 
I will tell you mine.” 

‘““How do you know I have a secret?” I asked, flush- 
ing uneasily. 

“By various signs and tokens not unknown to the 
elect,’ he answered, smiling. ‘I don't go as far as 
Bertie, and proclaim you a princess; but I have no 
hesitation in saying that you are living here incognito. 
Your very dress,” touching the rich folds of my velvet 
gown, ‘‘betrays you. You are not, as Bertie says, ‘a 
proper teacher’; and you have assumed for purposes of 
disguise the name under which you write. I have read 
your stories, Miss Flora Dundas !” 

“Oh!” I said, stupidly. ‘ When ?” 

“Well, it happened rather curiously. I was visiting _ 
an old college friend in London when he was struck 
down by typhoid fever. He is a novelist, a journalist, 
and also acts as ‘Reader’ for the Magnetic Magaziie ; 
his illness was a serious matter. When he recovered I 
helped him to get through his arrears of work, and in 
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this way some of your MSS. passed through my hands, 
also——" 

“My letters ?” I faltered, wondering miserably what 
a man like the vicar would think of such a mad 
correspondence. 

“ Ah, now you have given yourself away !”’ he returned, 
laughing a little and frowning too ; “and you may as well 
let me hear the extent of your delinquencies.” 

And then, partly because he already knew so much, 
and partly because, like a true daughter of Eve, I was 
curious to hear his own secret, I told him all, conclud- 
ing with a childish appeal to him not to scold me, as I 
had been sufficiently punished and should never do it 
again. 

cr hope not,” he said gravely—and in the silence that 
followed I could hear the sweet-voiced choristers, of 
whom Bertie was one, practising in the church hard by. 

“Little masquerader !” said the vicar at length, “am 
I then to be your judge and pass sentence ?”’ 

“Yes, but of course I know beforehand that you will 
send me away—back to my useless, purposeless life,” 
I replied fretfully, quite forgetting that this was the 
course I had myself decided upon. 

“You are wrong, my Flora! I shall do nothing of 
the kind. I came here to-night to ask you to remain 
with me always—with se, do you understand ?—to be 
my true helpmate, my curate, my queen !” 

I stared at him for a moment, half-fascinated, half- 
frightened, then my cheeks grew suddenly white and 
tears rushed to my eyes. 

“Don't,” I said, “Oh, don’t say anything that—that 
your wife might not hear.” 

“My wife!” with a gasp of amazement ; ‘I have no 
wife.” 

“Then who,” I said slowly, scarcely able to speak for 
the wild throbbing of my heart, ‘is Mrs. Wadsworth.” 

‘“My stepmother. Good heavens, child, did you 
think that?” 

“T thought,” I replied, laughing hysterically, as I 
realised the grievous nature of the mistake I had made, 
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“that you were taking a leaf out of Lord St. Aubyn’s 
book.” 

The Vicar rose hastily, an expression of grave dis- 
pleasure on his face. 

“You have been romancing again,” he said in quick, 
annoyed tones ; “you must try and break yourself of 
that habit of making a mystery out of every trivial inci- 
dent. It is apt to be a little inconvenient at times.” 

In my distress and confusion I could find nothing to 
say, and the Vicar went on brusquely—‘ My father’s 
widow merely accompanied me here on a visit, with the 
kind thought of making me feel at home in my new 
parish. Unfortunately, she has been laid up with 
rheumatism, or I should have introduced her to you 
and other members of my congregation before now. 
Mrs. Wadsworth,” he added with vexed impatience, “ is 
nearly double my age.” 

“ But how was I to know her age?” I asked in shy 
bewilderment. ‘ Everyone thought she was your wife ; 
you never contradicted the rumour.” 

“T was not aware there was such a rumour, and I 
believe it exists solely in your own imagination. The 
ladies at the meeting this afternoon, who were inquiring 
after Mrs. Wadsworth, labour under no delusion as to 
her identity; and certainly Bertie,” a faint smile 
lightened the gravity of his face, ‘does not suspect me 
of being a married man.” 

“Forgive me,” I pleaded, stretching out my hands 
with a little gesture of entreaty. 

He took them in his own, looking down at me with a 
world of sorrowful tenderness in the eyes that but a 
moment ago had been all alight with hope and love and 
gladness. 

“Forgive you—yes ; but how am I to forget? I had 
thought we should go on working together in the future 
as we have worked in the past. I had hoped that my 
love for you, because it is so true and deep, would touch 
a responsive chord in your heart. And what do I find? 
That you have been amusing yourself with me as you 
amused yourself with . 
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“No, no!” I interrupted in passionate denial. ‘Oh, 
how very stupid and blind men are !” 

He sighed. ‘ When it is a question of understanding 
a woman, I’m afraid that we are,” he said sadly. ‘Well, 
I must try to live down my—disappointment. Will 
you,” his voice sounded strange and hoarse, “ make it 
easier for me by going away, returning to your people, 
I] mean.” 

“T have no people,’ I murmured brokenly ; “they 
are all dead, and I live with an old Scotch Admiral and 
his wife, who manage my—who do everything for me, 
and—and spoil me dreadfully. I don’t want to go back. 
I—I want to stay with you, and—and be your curate ! 
Oh,” I cried with fearful petulance as his fingers closed 
firmly round mine, “ can’t you see that I have loved you 
all the time—off my own bat!” 

Thereupon the Rev. Harry declared that the curacy 
was a perpetual one, and with a low laugh of utter con- 
tent he took me into his arms and paid my first quarter’s 
salary in advance. 


CAROL YOUNG. 





Theatrical Notes. 


THE theatres are rapidly opening, and present us 
with a varied assortment of pieces that must be seen. 
Of Mr. Anthony Hope’s new play, we shall hope to speak 
in our next, and we should all be reviving our memories 
with Dumas’s great book, the “ Three Mousquetaires,” 
preparatory to criticising the two dramas which are to 
be produced shortly, founded on that famous novel. 


It is not without some fear of disillusionment that one 
revisits ‘‘The Sorcerer” at the Savoy. It seems so 
natural to expect that what had taken place with La 
Grande Duchesse would also happen with the first of 
the newer and, it must be said, more artistic form of 
comic opera created for the English-speaking world 
by Mr. Gilbert and Sir Arthur Sullivan. It comes, 
therefore, quite as a relief to find that after twenty years 
the old humour is still as humorous and the old absurdi- 
ties every bit as absurd, and the thing going merrily as a 
marriage bell. This particular mine may be just upon 
worked out, but as to the quality of the metal, there is 
no possibility of doubt ; time has not dimmed it, nor 
wear corroded it. There is little more to say. New faces 
in the company of course imply new methods. Mr. 
John W. Wells strikes one as having become a little 
more commercial and a little less gentlemanlike than the 
original out-door representative of the celebrated firm in 
St. Mary Axe. He dusts his boots instead of wiping his 
eye-glasses as a preliminary to his descent ad inferos. 
The new view is perfectly justifiable. On the larger 
stage of the Savoy we have of course a front view of 
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Ploverleigh Court instead of aside one. In violet velvet 
and white hair, Miss Brandram as Lady Sangazure looks 
even more stately than she did eighteen months ago, as a 
German princess. No member of the company gets a 
more enthusiastic reception, or deserves it better. 


Meanwhile, the annual scenic drama has been pro- 
duced at Drury Lane, and all the skill of the stage 
artist has been called into play to present the “‘ Great 
Ruby” in a perfect condition before the British public. 
It is essentially a huge success. From the first scene, 
in a Bond Street jeweller’s shop, where the daring 
robbery of the wonderful ruby is carried out, to the 
great moment when the villain of the piece comes to a 
sensational ending by being thrown from a rapidly 
rising balloon, the interest is sustained in the most 
breathless manner. The dialogue is charming, no detail 
of effect has been omitted, and the parts are in the 
hands of most able actors and actresses. Mrs. John 
Wood, as Lady Garrett, is the life and soul of the piece, 
and her costumes fulfil the highest canon of dress, ‘the 
right dress on the right woman, on the right occasion.” 
Mrs. Raleigh, as the adventuress and woman of fashion, 
is equally good, and wears some superb gowns, each 
expressing her mood in that particular scene—she 
captivates a prince in white, schemes in mandarin 
yellow, repents in mauve. 


Some charming frocks are also worn with great effect 
by Miss Hoffman. : 


In every way the piece does credit to Drury Lane ; 
nothing has been slurred over or carelessly put on. 
Even the plate in the first great scene is real, supplied 
by Messrs. Elkington, and the effect of the balloon 
ascending is realised in a perfectly marvellous manner. 


Mr. Albert Chevalier has delighted many of us for so 
long, that we give him a cordial welcome in the “ Land 
of Nod,” a curious dream piece specially designed to allow 
of his appearing in a number of his character sketches, 
yet giving them a more connected form than they could 
present separately. Of the music, we cannot say much. 
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Mr. West gives us one or two good things, and there is 
an effective and pretty chorus of Eastern beauties. But 
Mr. Chevalier is at his very best, which is great, and he 
has valuable assistance from his company. 


Miss Talbot, as the Professor’s wife, a grande dame, 
was most successful, and wore some beautiful gowns, 
One of blue and black stripe, with corsage of black, and 
black tips placed in a most becoming fashion in the hair, 
was particularly charming. 


Miss Violet Robins, an accomplished and beautiful 
singer, was very fascinating as Nadoura. Her rose pink 
silk gown, with head-dress and girdle of turquoises and 
diamonds, had a beautiful effect. 


Mr. Julian Cross, as Raha Ramja, made a great mark ; 
and his gold embroidered dress and turban were superb. 





